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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Waarever interest may belong to the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, has this week centered in the House of Lords; where one 
subject at least has been debated with ability and spirit. Not 
content with exposing the technical illegality of the DurHAm ordi- 
pances, and by no means averse to anticipate any merely official in- 
terference of the Government, Lord Brovauam has introduced a 
bill to “declare the true intent and meaning” of the Canada 
Coercion Act; and to indemnify the authors and the executors of 
the said ordinances. This bill pronounces the ordinances illegal, 
but justifiable—a form of condemning the offence while protect- 
ing the offenders, for which Lord Mansrigiop's authority was 
cited. In arguing for the necessity of passing his bill, Lord 
Broveuam had ample opportunity of expatiating on the breach of 
strict law which Lord Duanam and his Special Council had come 
mitted. Very unlike the drones in Downing Street, BrougcHam 
makes it but “a word and a blow:” on Tuesday he threatened 
Ministe:: with his motion; on Wednesday the bill was ready; on 
Thursday he was prepared with an elaborate argument, fortified 
by precedents and acts of Parliament, in its support. The case 
against the ‘:overnment of ('anada—the case of blundering ile- 
gality, no: %&-¥4eirteucion or bad policy—was clearly mare out. 


‘he riminal law of England was extended to Canada, by 
rt: of Parliament, not repealed eitheformatty OF virtually, 
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Lord DurwAm and his Council were only empowered to exercise 
the authority possessed by the suspended Legislature; their au- 
‘thority, moreover, being expressly limited by a clause 0 
Coercion Act, which AS ikited the ahaatinank oF lawsingon- 

Sor peer Saeed ° 
‘sistent with those of England. Ry an English. statute passed 
/inthe reign of WILLTAM the Third, persons accused of treason 
' were allowed time for defence, challenge of jurors, and other 

rivileges. But all these forms have been disregarded : the Cana- 
dian Government fulminates a decree, which either means nothing 
in its conditional threats, or which strains power to pass sen- 
teice upon untried men, without paying the least attention to the 
regulations provided by law for the protection of accused persons. 

In the case of NEuson and his associates, Lord BRoucHam, speak- 

ing from special information, declared that they had refused to con- 
fess treason, and only admitted resistance to the established authori- 
ties, which might or might not be thereafter pronounced treason by 
the competent tribunals dealing with all the circumstances accord- 
ing tothe regular forms of law: so that, if this statement were cor- 
tect, even the excuse for the ordinances, that the parties had con- 
fessed the crime laid to their charge, could not be pleaded. Again, 
said Lord BrouGHam, there were two misnomers, which in those 
cases would vitiate the indictments ; and against one of the par- 
ties who had “ absconded,” and who was doomed to death along 
with Papingau, there was only a charge of sedition. The in- 
justice to Paprngau and his comrades was aggravated by the 
fact that they had no warning—though the law of England, ap- 
plicable to the case, provides ample and long warning—of the 
sentence to be pronounced against them in their absence. 

Supposing, however, that every other part of the proceedings 

ad been according to law, the Governor and Council had no au- 
thority in Bermuda; and whosoever should attempt forcibly to 
detain transported Canadians there, would be liable to an action 
for false imprisonment. On this point nobody pretended to hesi- 
tate: the Ministers admitted that Lord Dur#am had no power in 
Bermuda; and Lord Guenexe offered to write to Sir ANDREW 
Leitn Hay with directions to set the banished men at liberty on 
their arrival. 

With respect to the power of sentencing prisoners without 
trial, Lord Guenexte and Lord Chancellor Corrennam argued 
that it was substantially vested in the Governor and Council, as 
Tepresenting the suspended Legislature of Lower Canada. But 
nothing that could pass muster as proof was alleged by either in 
Support of this assumption. Lord Corrennam wished the Honise 
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vernor and Council of the laws 

. ee éfend the Government of Canada hav- 
ing failed, the question arose, whether it was necessary, or politic, 
to pass a measure, which must have the effect of injuring Lord 
Douruam very materially.in the opinion of the people whom he 
was senttorule. It was noticed that Lord Broveuaw, in his 
bill, admitted that the conduct he so strongly condemned was 
justifiable, and therefore sanctioned a perseverance in it, Such 
being the case—the present effect, noless than the admitted intention, 
of Lord Duruam’s proceedings being good—was it worth while to 
undermine his authority and encourage malecontents by a formal 
condemnation of one irregular act? To this appeal no sufficient 
reply appears to have been made, except the danger of the ag- 
grieved parties commencing prosecutions. The Duke of Wzx- 
LINGTON and Lord Lynpuurst intimated that they would be 
satisfied if Ministers would engage to annul Lord Dur#am’s acts: 
but Lord Me.zourng, probably perceiving that this would be 
equivalent to an open quarrel with Lord Duruam, did not give 
the required assurance. It was safer to bestow upon the House a 
few of the saws, his stock in trade, kept ready for all demands ; and 
to hint that any mischievous consequences which might ensue, 
ought to be laid to the charge of those who consented to arm Lord 
Duruam with extraordinary powers and then restrained him when 
he used them. In this way, said the Premier, a ¢rap was laid for 
the Governor of Canada. The Duke of WeLiinerTon took these 
observations to himself; and, with unusual animation of manner 
and force of expression, threw back upon Ministers the responsi- 
bilitv of the deeds of their own Governor and their own Couneil ; 
protesting at the same time against the ungenerous use to which 
Lord Metnourne turned the support he had given the Govern- 
ment in their hour of need. The Duke declared that Dor’ 
Buyvenam had made out his case; and followed up his declara- 
tion by voting for the second oe of the bill. Finally, the 
Ministers were beaten, on a division, by 54 to 36. 

It is easy to impute factious and personal motives to Lord 
BrovuGuam in pressing this subject on Parliament. Such com- 
plaints come with little propriety from the men who, by their ma- 
nifest unwillingness to defend Lord Duruam, encouraged the 
really factious and paltry attacks on him, while as yet he had com- 
mitted no informalities, and was entitled to be upheld in the re- 


} sponsible exercise of the powers that belonged to him. Lord 


BrovuGuam, whatever his motives may be—and it is of litt!e im- 
portance whether they are patriotic or spiteful—has a case which 
is very fit to be brought before the Legislature; for it really 
involves important considerations, not only in reference to the 
immediate consequences, but the effect which may hereafter be 
produced, when the acts of Lord DurHam’s Government come to 
be scanned by the colonists. 

The argument of Lord Metzourng, that such questions as 
this ought not to be mooted against a man in Lord Duruam's 
position, is altogether invalidin the present case. The ordinances 
were not like an irregularity which ended of itself. They were 
doubly faulty; for, whilst perfectly inoperative for the objects 
of their author, they carried evil consequences in theirtrain. The 
silence or inaction of the Peers, would not have insured corre- 
ee quietude amongst the persons banished to Bermuda— 
they would have sued out their Aabeas corpus, and then brought 
their actions, though every lord had been dumb. And there was 
this further evil—an evil, indeed, still likely to spring up: sup- 
posing (a very possible case) that the Canadians were disap- 
pointed with Lord Durnam's suggestions, or with the measures 
founded upon them—that Canada was again in a critical state, 
dissatisfied and ripe for revolt—would passing over these irre- 
gularities quietly, have prevented the banished from return- 
ing ? Had they so returned, could they have been hanged, or even 
deported, without such a manifest straining of the law as would 
have exalted them into the ranks of martyrs, and inflamed dissatis- 
faction perhaps to insurrection? And were they allowed to re~ 
main at large, the example of such men braving the Government 
with impunity, must have given a shock to authority and an en- 
couragement to discontent. From this last consequence, indeed, we 
are not yet free : as soon as Lord GLeneL@’s letter arrives at Ber- 
muda, Dr. Ngtson and his compatriots may take a passage to 
Canada, pardoned but not punishable by Lord Duruam's ordi- 
nances, unless the Lords think fit to pass an ex post judicio law. 

The effect of Thursday's vote upon Lord Durwam himself may be 
guessed at. The Premier said it was a direct condemnation of his 
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he will probably demand his recall. His influence in Canada 
must be seriously injured; and he must already: have discovered 
his mistake in lending himself to the embarrassed Whigs; who 
are consoled for the attacks his proceedings have:provoked, by the 
knowledge that the business reputation of a formidable:rival has 
been at the same time damaged. 

The Tory Lords unwisely adhered to their nine-pound franchise 
for the Irish Municipalities; thus giving Ministers an excuse 
for rejecting an unpopular bill, and providing them with a 
small capital to trade upon hereafter. Very courteously and 
quietly did Lord Jon Russeux, on Thursday, move to postpone 
the subject till next. session; when he flatters himself that at 
length the two Houses will agree upon a franchise. Great pro- 
gress, he professes to think, has now been made towards a settle- 
ment,—that progress consisting in advances of Whigs to Tories, 
rather faster perhaps than the latter have retrograded. In the next 
session, Lord JoHN RussEuu will probably bid another pound, 
and thus come up to the lordly price. In the mean while, he hopes 
that a modicum of popularity may be acquired by the agitation 
of afresh measure. After the display of this session, it will be 
surprising if any portion of the public—always excepting the 
Irish jobbers—can be made to feel or show any interest on the 
question, as long as it is managed by the men who have brought 
it to the present ridiculous pass. 

Two good bills have been thrown out by the Lords this week,— 
one for improving Prison Discipline, noticed elsewhere ; the other 
for putting the Post-office under the management of a Board of 
Commissioners. On the latter subject nothing new is to be said: 
the establishment in St. Martin’s-le-Grand will continue a nest of 
jobbing as long as the great mercantile body fails to exert itself 
with the requisite vigour and perseverance for Post-office Reform. 
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Paris is very quiet; and the journalists have little to discuss, 
save an application made by the French Government to the Swiss 
Vorort, now assembled at Lucerne, to expel Prince Louis 
Bonaparte from the territory of the Confederated Cantons. The 
reluctance of the Vorort to comply with this demand was no secret. 
It was rumoured that Prince Louis would declare himself a 
citizen of Switzerland, having lived in the canton of Thurgovia 
for twenty years; in which case, the French Government ex- 
pected that his influence with the Republican party in France 
would be diminished. If, on the other hand, he claimed to be a 
subject of France, the Swiss Government would have no pretence 
for protecting him, his connexion with disaffected parties in 
France being notorious. The chief part of the interest attached 
to this affair arises fromthe evident uneasiness which the proxi- 
mity of a member of the Bonaparte family causes to Louis 
Puitip. 


From Spain, there have been rumours of a battle near Estella, 
but no certain intelligence. General Oraa had invested Morella ; 
Canrera, at the head of the Carlists, having retired from that 
place. Another account says that Espartero had abandoned the 
intention of attacking Estella, and retreated to a position on the 
Ebro. 


There are contradictory accounts from Syria respecting 
the rebellion of the Druses. One statement is that Ipra- 
HAM Pacua was defeated in the first defiles of Havoran, with 
the loss of 6,000 or 10,000 men; and that the insurrection was 
daily becoming more serious. According to a subsequent ru- 
mour, the Druses had been almost annihilated by the Egyptian 
army. 


Letters dated 24 June have been received from the Cape of Good 
Hope. They mention, that a body of settlers at Natal had 
marched against the Zoola tribe, to revenge the defeat and death 
of some of their friends ; but that the savages had been victorious, 
and all the assailants killed, or besieged in their encampment by 
a superior force. 


Some additional intelligence has been received from Canada and 


the United States. Lord DurHam was on a tour through the pro- 
vinces of Lower and Upper Canada; everywhere well received. 
Several addresses, expressive of attachment and respect, had been 
presented to him. He expected to make some stay at Niagara Falls, 
where there was to bea grand review. Thirty-four prisoners had 
been sent from Toronto to Kingston. These men confessed their 
guilt; and seventeen of the least culpable had been sentenced to 
three years’ hard labour in the Penitentiary, at the expiration of 
which term they were to leave the country. The other seventeen 
were ordered to be confined in Fort Henry until the Queen's 
pleasure should be known. Lord Durwam had annulled Lord 
gaa proclamation offering rewards for the apprehension of 
rebels. 

Summonses had been issued to the Chief Justice of Montreal, 
three Judges of inferior rank, and Mr. AkrHUR BuLvgr, for the 
he are of constituting a Court of Appeal. Mr. ARTHUR BuLLER 

ad also been appointed an Education Commissioner. This “ for- 
tunate youth,” we believe, is brother of the absent Member for 
Liskeard. 

An attempt had been made to secure Bitt Jounson’s gang, 
by a combined attack of British and American troops on his 
island: but all the pirates except two escaped, owing to the in- 





_ tricacy of the woods. JoHNson’s famous barge was secured. An 
American:steam-boat,.the General Porter, had been purchased by | 


the Canadian Government, for 40,000 dollars, and was to be fitteg 
up as an armed vessel for service on Lake Erie. 

The report of Sir Gzorcze ArtuurR’s resignation was renewed, 

A portion of a despatch: from Lord Durwau, dated 29th June 
has been laid before Parliament. It relates to the famous “ ordj. 
nances.” Lord Duruam says that his proceedings in that matter 
“met the entire approbation of Sir John Colborne, and of the 
heads of what is called the British party.” He did not think jt 
right to send the prisoners to a penal colony; for two reasons, 
which he states— 

“First, because it was affixing a character of moral infamy on their acts, 
which public opinion would not tion ; and, dly, because I hold that it 
would be impolitic to force on the colony itself persons who would be | 
upon in the light of political martyrs, and thus acquire, perhaps, a degree of 
influence which might be applied to evil uses in a community composed of such 
dangerous elements. On consultation, therefore, with Vice-Admiral Sir 
Charles Paget, I determined on sending them to Bermuda, where they could be 
placed under strict restraint and surveillance. There is, however, little fear of 
their attempting to escape, as such an act would close at once and for ever the 
door against their ever reentering their native country.” 





In some recent elections in the State of New York, the Go. 
vernment, or VAN Buren party, had been completely defeated, 
A proclamation by the Governor of Pennsylvania fixed the 13th 
of August for the resumption of cash payments by the banks in 
that State. Mr. Bippie, and a majority of the banks, had re- 
solved to put off that measure till the Ist of January next; but 
had been disconcerted by the proclamation. It is said that, very 
soon, the banks throughout the United States, with the exception 
of those in Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, will redeem 
their notes with specie. 


The Legislature of Jamaica has passed the Negro Emancipation 
Bill. Colonel Henry Ligut has been sworn in Governor of" 
British Guiana, as successor to the late Sir James Smyru. 








Mebates and Broceedtings in Parliament, 
Lorp Duruam’s ProceEDINGS IN CANADA, 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, Lord BroucHam moved fora 
copy of the date of Sir Charles Paget’s attendance on the Special 
Council of Canada. On this motion, Lord Brougham proceeded to 
speak at length respecting the ordinance of the Special Council, and | 
Lord Durham’s proclamation for the banishment of Nelson, Papineau, 
and the other leaders in the Canadian rebellion. He declared that the/ 


ordinance and proclamation were illegal, and that the authors required 
a bill of indemnity. _ He denied that the Vang 
the Governor and toad t i : 





The words of the Act were perfectly plain. They authorized Lord Durham | 


and Council to make “ such rules and regulations as were necessary for the 
good government of the province,”—meaning, of course, general laws, and no- 
thing else. But there was an express exception, in the teet “ -vhich these 





ordipances went from the beginning to the end. The Governor and Council 
were tied up from repealing op altering any act of Parhament. Now there was 
the 7th William -» which related to the trial of all treasona : 
surely the Canadian Act did not give the power of repealing t 

dividual snstance, by paMING mauLeGE oo CHORS WG ease 6 ge r 
treason, without a challenge of jurors—without a copy of the indictment— 
without five days’ notice to witnesses—without, in short, al eg 

so carefully given to the subject by that important statute. 
that Mr. Papineau and fourteen others were sentenced io like manner, though 
they never could be tried, their only ostensible offence being that they were out 
of the country. 

He hoped the Lords would mark the marvellously incredible absur- 
dity he was about to point out— 

The Governor and Council did not begin by declaring what they meant,— 
namely, to pass a bill of attainder, and say that A, B, C, being guilty of high 
treason, should suffer penalties; but, without declaring that they were guilty, 
these men were sentenced to be banished to the island of Bermuda; and if they 
came away from that place and returned to Canada, then, in that case alone, were 
they to be treated as being guilty of high treason. So here was a kind of high 
treason in suspense—a sort of springing treasunable use—by which these men 


were to be punished, not for any act they committed in Canada, but for havin, 
left Bermuda. Now, that onluanss wan olay auysed tote 25 dad 
Ilf., which most salutarily limited treasonable offences to a very small number 


indeed. Well, this monstrous absurdity in legislation was followed up by a de- 


claration that twelve or fourteen persons were guilty of the murder of Lieu- 
tenant Weir, and “ that nothing in any proclamation of her Majesty should 
extend, or be held or construed to extend, to the cases of these men.” So that 
if the Queen should think fit—as she had a perfect right to do, unless the Vice- 
roy over Canada were viceroy over the Queen also—to pardon all these men, 
this proclamation shut her out from pursuing that course, which, for aught 
he knew, might be the most wise and salutary that could be adopted. It was 
clear that what was meant by the words, ‘ that nothing in any proclamation 
should extend to the case of those who murdered Lieutenant Weir,” was this— 
that nothing in the proclamation then issued should be so interpreted. But his 
complaint was, that it was worded in a loose and equivocal manner. All these 
things were dene under the colour of the Coercion Act, though he had shown 
that the Governor and Council were expressly forbidden to infringe upon the 
statutes of England. 

But when and how was the authority of the Governor of Canada 
extended to the West Indies? The banished men were to be subject 
to strict surveillance— 

Now, in God’s name, let not Sir Charles Paget attempt to institute any such 
system of surveillance; for if he did, he would be liable to an action for false 
imprisonment. The gallant Admiral had no power whatever to touch a hair of 
these men’s heads as long as they were in Bermuda, by an act agreed to in 
Canada. The ordinance passed in Canada declared that if these men were 
found at large, they should be punished by death: so that it mattered not whe- 
ther they left Bermuda or were found ia London, this Governor and Council 
of Canada had, it seemed, an equal power to visit them with punishment. 

Lord GLENELG admitted that the jurisdiction of the Governor- 
General of Canada did not extend to Bermuda; but the main question 
was, whether Lord Durham had consulted the real and substantial in- 
terests of the province— 

The justification of his conduct was to be found in the great principles om 
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led to legislate. It was for the object of pacitication—of 
¢ had ao agitatan, and mutual animosity which aed in the 
on his mission; and if he had_passed an ordi- 
atever mi ccuracies,it was—the- 
5 He knew that in the country most affected, 
‘al feeling was decidedly in favour of the course Lord Durham had 
b genre Durham was called upon to consider the situation of prisoners 
taken. re charged with and supposed to be guilty of high crimes. It wasa 
A “t task to determine whether he should exercise the severity of extreme 
diffcw act in a lenient spirit towards them. He thought it his duty to act 
hw, pense lenity as possible; and, with respect to those who had pleaded 
with ie merciful course which he took gave universal satisfaction in that 
guilijre and the adjoining one, to all the parties concerned. It was capable of 
nary te the accounts which were received, that whilst both parties previous to 
decision were calling for extreme measures, one side for violent punishments, 
the other for a complete amnesty,—when Lord Durham announced his de- 
‘nation, a general feeling of gratification prevailed throughout the pro- 
terminaas to those parties who had pleaded guilty, he did not think the pro- 
Oe alike ordinance in their case could be fairly questioned. And with 
prety t to the other parties who had absconded, and against whom warrants of 
a had issued, surely, whatever might be the palliation of their conduct, 
(if any such could be found,) the ~~ taken by Lord Durham was one de- 
manded by prudence and precaution. e firmly believed that the course taken 
by Lord Durham was calculated to promote peace and tranquillity. 

As to the legality of the ordinances, he would give no opinion. 

Lord BroucHam remarked, that Lord Durham might have said, 
with perfect propriety, to the banished persons—* I will allow you to 
go away, on condition that you shall receive punishment if you re- 
urn 
“a it was not only ill ~al, but nonsensical, to make their punishment for 
treason depend, not on the acts which they had perpetrated in Canada, but on 
their quitting Bermuda. His objection was not to the lenity shown to the pri- 
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issued or acted underjia certain ordinance made under colour of the 
said Act.” This bill was read a first time without remark. : 

Lord Brovcnam moved the second reading on Thursday. He said 
that his original objections to the Canada Coercion Act were not in 
the least degree mitigated, on the contrary they were strengthened ; 
but having given his decided opposition to the enactment of that mea- 
sure, he thought he should best perform his duty as a citizen 
and a legislator by endeavouring to carry the law into successful 
operation. The object of the Canada Coercion Act having been 
to provide for the government of the province of Lower Canada 
during the suspension of its constitution,—with the view, how- 
ever, to the restoration of that constitution at as early a period as 
the state of the province would allow,—it was manifestly the duty 
of the persons to whom the execution of the act was intrusted, to: 
use the great powers it conferred as sparingly as possible, so that 
the feelings of the people might be conciliated towards what must 
appear to them a most arbitrary proceeding, and their good. will to 
the mother country regained. It was of the highest importance that 
the unconstitutional authority established by the Act should be ex- 
ercised in as constitutional a spirit as possible. But what had the 
Governor-General and his Special Council done ?— 

If he (Lord Brougham) had said to their Lordships at the time this Cane. | 
dian Bill was passing, ‘‘ Do you mean to suspend the constitution, and to arm | 
a dictator with the power of confiscating any individual’s property, of seizing | 
his person, of condemning him unheard, of passing bills of pains and penalties | 
of his own mere motion, and, with the assistance of his Council, of promulging | 
against whom he chose, and for what he pleased, at any moment, acts of at- 


tainder ? *— if he had said, ** Do pou mean in this bill, not yo to make the 

Governor of Canada the supreme lawgiver, with mis Council, but a judge civil 

and criminal in every one man’s case, as to Ins property, his limb, ts bert 

and his Tife, a supreme criminal jud @ without a peal; - T thar ne, the same 
Conn st A te 








soners, but to the powers exercised by the Governor and Council in a 
which the law did not entitle them to do. If there were any one of the fifteen 
Judges who were accustomed to consider criminal acts, and who di Fonounce, 

+ ordinance which abrogated the statutes of England to be illegal, he should at 
need his error. “He-had consulted some of the best lawyers in 
Westminster Hall on the subject, and they had not a shadow of doubt on the 

int. 

Lord MetzourNe implored the House not to be led away by Lord 
Brougham. ‘The worst consequences might ensue from encouraging 
these attacks on the Governor of Canada— 

“Jt is, unfortunately, one of the evils which appertain to popular govern- 
ments (for all governments have their faults) —indeed it was one of the ingenita 
vitia of such a form, that in consequence of political strife, of political attacks, 
and party and ersonal dislike, the enemy of the country, whetber foreign or 
domestic, has always found the greatest assistance and encouragement in the 
bosom of the legislative assemblies. That has always been the case, and it is 
undoubtedly a great misfortune. I shall say nothing of the law of the case. 
The noble and learned lord is always twitting and reproaching me with my 
ignorance of the law, which he maintains I ought to know better. I shall 
therefore say nothing on that subject on the present occasion ; and it would be 
perfectly useless that I should do so, because my opinion can carry with it no 
weight or authority. But I beg leave to assure your Lordships, that, with the 
exception of that part which relates to the island of Bermuda, and which is 
erroneous, because it is clear that Lord Durham could not advert to places 


ni ’ 

“person, with the assistance of his~ ute the criminal law as 
well as the civil in all cases which the prerogative of the Crown, his master or 
mistress, whom he represents, has always and in all times delegated to 
judges,”—should he not have been told at once, and by every man who had 
supported the bill on the policy in which it had originated, whether sitting on 
that or on the other side of the House, that he was putting an extravagant 
gloss upon the bill, that he was arguing upon the letter against the spirit, and 
that no man living would ever have dreamt of conferring such powers? But 
to make it more clear, elsewhere, in the other House of Parliament, that no 
such unlimited power had been given, a great lawyer, the worthy successor of 
the Romillies, the Pigots, the Erskines, the Gibbses, and the Ellenboroughs of 
past times, he meant the late Solicitor-General, his honourable and learned 
friend Sir William Follett, not being satisfied with what had satisfied them, in- 
serted words to which their Lordships’ attention had more than once been called 


by him—a proviso expressly declaring that no law or ordi 
in Council should be passed wh repeal or suspend or alter any actof 
the British Parliament. 


was alleged that Wolfred Nelson and the other persons confined 
at Montreal had pleaded guilty: but their friends in America and in 
this country stated, that when a paper containing a confession of guilt 
was handed to them for signature, they refused to sign it. They were 
willing to go to Bermuda, because, since the expiration in 1834 of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Jury-law, the old law was revived, and the Sheriff, an 
officer removable at the pleasure of the Government, selected the 
juries; and because they were aware, as was now admitted, that Lord 





beyond his jurisdiction, all the other parts, T can take upon myself to say from 
authorities which I cannot doubt, and in shish- Leabraly coubda, act periectly 


legal, and warranted by the powers committed to Lord Durham.” 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH contended, that it was the duty of Parliament 
to pay especial attention to the manner in which Lord Durham exer- 
cised his unusual powers. 

Lord Brovcuam replied to Lord Melbourne’s observations respect- 
ing the evils arising from public discussion of the acts of Government 
and its functionaries— 

“Popular government, it was said, like all others, had its evils. Who denies 
it? But I was not prepared to expect that that should be set down among the 
mischiefs which I reckon the greatest beauty, the highest benefit, the most 





Durham’s jurisdiction did not extend to Bermuda, and that as soon as 
they were three miles from the shore, if the Captain prevented them 
from going on board any other vessel, or wheresoever they might wish 
to go, they might bring an action against him for false imprisonment. 
If they had really been disposed to plead guilty, as was alleged, they 
would have been taken into a court of justice, where their plea would 
have been regularly recorded; and then the Government might have 
commuted the sentence of the law. Lord Durham (in a despatch, 
partly laid with the Ordinance and Proclamation on the table) said he 
would not send the prisoners to a “penal” colony: but Bermuda was 
a penal colony—there was forced labour there. That, however, was 





ample advantage, the consummate glory of a popular constitution—namely, 
that it abhors arbitrary power, that it courts publicity and investigation, that 
it challenges inquiry, that it defies opposition, that it stands upon its own merits, 
and above all, that it never seeks to skulk in the recesses of irresponsible power, 
and to escape from scrutiny ; and, more, that it never overrules the principles 
of justice and of known law, by planting in its place a wretched substitute, 
consisting of a law vague and unknown: and, if anything could be more op- 
posite to the principles of a free constitution, it is to ae that expediency 
should be pleaded as an extenuation for what cannot be defended—namely, ille- 
gal acts and illegal laws. Am I tobe told and taunted that party feeling is at 
the bottom of this inquiry, that factiousstrife is the cause? As it has been 
insinuated of these observations, that personal feelings are the cause of them, 
rs I to be told, that at the end of the session, during the earli _of which 


e d nIZe . 1 take care '§ DOWeIES '@ 
—am I to a dee surprised at being 
told—that personal feelings have any share in these observations? But I am 


surprised a good deal more, for this just and plain reason, that when Lord Dur- 
ham was unfairly attacked for the last part of his conduct that has come before 
the House, namely, the appointment of Mr. Turton, and when no one member of 
the Government, who are now so sensitive upon the subject, and who now say 
that any scrutiny upon his conduct is unfair, rose to defend him, I was the only 
Person in this House who ventured to say a word either in defence or extenua- 
tion of his Excellency. 1 think, therefore, that in these circumstances, I may 
defy the charge that has heen levelled against me, of allowing party feeling or 
personal influence to guide my conduct on this important question. I deem 
this question of the highest importance, of the last importance to the peace of 
the colony, to the credit of the law, and to the credit of the Government itself, 
and to the credit of this House, which passed the coercive bill.” 
The Duke of WELLINGTON, though disapproving of the nightly 
attacks on Lord Durham, really thought that steps should be taken to 
yernment of Canada right on proceedings which appeared to 
— illegal. Lord Durham did not appear to know what he was 
ut. : 4 j 











Iscussion ended with a notice from Lord Broucuam that he 
should make the conduct of Lord Durham, in respect to the ordinance 
and proclamation, the subject of a formal motion. 

-On Wednesday, Lord BrovcHaM introduced a bill “ for declaring 


immaterial to the argument. Supposing that Nelson and the Montreal 
prisoners had confessed, still who could justify the condemnation of 
Papineau and the absconding offenders ?— 

What would be said of that part of the ordinance which condemned all those 
men who were not in the province ?—who had not only never been tried, but 
with whom no communication had taken place, who did not know that the 
ordinance existed, who had no notice of the intention in order that they might 
oppose it—these men who had never confessed, but who positively denied, 
many of them, all participation in last winter’s revolt—men who did not con- 
fess, even, like Nelson, that they admitted the fact but denied the inference, 
but men who denied both the fact and the inference,—what would be said of a 
proposition so monstrous, that the fact, and the only fact, necessary to pass an 
act of attainder was the setting foot across the Canadian frontier, although the 
party was untried, unprosecuted, unheard, ignorant of the act, and without 
notice of the act—ay, and without a day being assigned on which they might 
appear and stand their trial even according to the bad jury-law of Canada, 
But all this had been done. This was the case before their Lordships. In 
the highest court of judicature in the world—in the highest court of British 
justice, where the hair of a man’s head could not be touched without full hear- 
ing, open investigation, and fair trial—he need not ask whether such proceed- 
ings ought to be condemned. 

But it was argued, that Lord Durham and his Council being on the 
spot, were the best judges of what ought to be done: that might be, 
yet it gave them no power to pass bills of attainder against absent men. 
Lord Brougham quoted several precedents to show, that even in the 
worst times, notice had been given, and opportunity allowed to accused 
persons to appear and defend themselves, before they were subjected 
to attainder. In minor points the ordinances were illegal. here 
were two gross misnomers. Edmund Bailey O'Callaghan was called 
Edmund Burke O'Callaghan; Jeremy Bentham Ryan was called John 
Ryan. These men could not have been convicted in a court of justice, 
on account of these misnomers, Again, Louis Perrault did not ab- 
scond after the outbreak; he was in the United States, on business, 
before it commenced, and remained there, because his brother had been 
accidentally killed in a scuffle not connected with the outbreak: there- 
fore this man did not “abscond.” Against Mr. Wright there was a 
warrant of sedition, (an offence punishable only by fine and imprison- | 
ment,) not of high treason; yet he too was condemned to death. 
N ould the Peers of England have passed the Canada Act, if 
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t uld have supposed that such things would have been done under 
it? It was manifest that a bill of indomaliy was required; and he 
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would grant it so far as the¥nine persons sent to Bermuda‘were con- 
cerned; but he would not entirely indemnify men who had passed 
sentence of death against an absent person who was only charged 
veith a misdemeanour. For such an indemnity as he was prepared to 
give, there was a precedent, ina bill drawn up by Lord Mansfield, in 
am embargo case: it stated that the acts could not be justified by law, 
but ought to be by act of Parliament, “being so much for the service 
of the public.” ‘This precedent and this language Lord Brougham 
followed in bis bill. 

Lord Grenete fully agreed with Lord Brougham, that the powers 
under the Canada Act should be exercised with the view to conciliate 
the people and to restore the constitution; but he differed as to the 
ebaracter which Lord Brougham gave to the ordinances. It was as- 
sumed, on authority which Lord Brougham thought correct, that no 
confession had been made by Wolfred Nelson and his associates : but 
the contrary was stated in the ordinances themselves; and Lord Gle- 
nelg protested against the condemnation of the government of Canada, 
on the anonymous authority referred to by Lord Brougham, against the 
distinct averment in the ordinances. With respect to the alleged mis- 
nomers, Lord Glenelg was certainly not in a condition to contradict 
Lord Brougham; but he hoped the House would not be swayed by 
that simple declaration to pronounce the government of Canada in the 
wrong. Lord Glenelg proceeded to contend, that if the ordinances 
were so violently illegal as Lord Brougham said they were, they should 
not be allowed to insult the majesty of British justice for a moment— 
they should be annulled: but instead of this course, Lord Brougham 
proposed to the House to declare, that though illegal, they ought to be 
justified by Parliament as being conducive to public good. The bill 
would create a prospective indemnity; which was, he believed, without 
precedent in legislation. ‘The usual and the best course was, to wait 
till the close of the proceedings, and then, if necessary, indemnify the 
actors. He admitted the illegality of that part of the ordinances 
which related to Bermuda; but the best course would be to write 
simply to the Governor of Bermuda to inform him that the prison- 
ers were free. Lord Glenelg argued, that the criminal law of 
England could not be supposed to be transferred to Canada without 

_alteration—it was not binding in every particular—because the differ- 

ence in the habits of the people must be taken into consideration; and 
it was perfectly competent to the Governor-General to take such mea- 
sures, though they might be at variance with some enactments, as the 
exigencies of the time and country required. With respect to the pro- 
viso introduced by Sir William Follett, that was intended to prevent 
alteration in the Iaw of tenures, and not to have a general application, 
Lord Brougham’s bill was intended to restrain the powers af the Go- 
vernor-General, not as a merely declaratory enactment. It would have 
the very worst effect in Canada; and, for the safety of that province, 
and the best interests of the Crown, he felt bound to oppose the second 


veading of this bill. 
The Earl of Riron considered that Lord Brougham had fully esta- 
ene bill.” The iHegality of transport- 
be got over so lightly as Lord 












ing the prisoners to B 
Glenelg supposed. 
Lord Chancellor Corrennam admitted that the ordinances were not 
legally operative beyond the province of Lower Canada: but he con- 
tended that with respect to. _the criminal law, Lord Durham and th ¢ 

‘ouncil possessed all the power which the Legislature had held, an 
that since the statute of 751 the Capieaire eae not fettered by the 
eriminal Iaw of England, but could exercise full legislative powers. 
He opposed the bill as inconsistent with itself. It went to restrain | 

é Governor-General by declaring his acts illegal, and then to permit 
kim to perform similar acts in future—to continue the exercise of an 
excess of power. He really did not think that a declaratory law was 
necessary to’explain the meaning of the Canada Act,—above all, one 
which would deprive Lord Durham of power which was essential to 
all government, and especially to the government ef Canada. 

Lord Lynpuurst felt bound to vote for the bill, unless Ministers 
were prepared to stute distinctly that they would set aside the illegal 
ordinances. With respect to the indemnity, the bill clearly enough 
stated that it was to relieve persons in Canada from the consequences 
of illegal acts which had or might have crept into their administration 
of affairs there. It was a measure drawn up on the model left by one 
of the first of English lawyers. If no such bill were passed, there 
would be endless litigation among all the parties concerned. Before a 
bill of indemnity could be passed, as Lord Glenelg proposed, next 
year, after the close of the proceedings, actions would have been com- 
menced in the colony, and the evils would ensue which the bill would 
prevent. Would not the House protect Sir Charles Paget, and others 
guiltless themselves of all but the execution according to superior 
orders of an illegal law? No such law would have been passed had 
the Special Council been discreetly composed. With respect to the 
extension of the English criminal law to Canada, Lord Lyndhurst 
agreed with Cord Brougham, and cited acts of Parliament in support 
exercise supreme legislative power,they. were restrained by Sir Wil- 
liam Follett’s proviso, quoted wf Lord Brougham. But a new species 
“of treason, Wholly iliconsistent W ¢ Taw of England, had been 
created by the Government in Canada; and _it never was intendedmto 
confer such power on Lord Durham and any five individuals whom he 





punished? This was the allegation—“ You were charged with treason, and 
you absconded: you shall not have an opportunity of returning and being tried 
for high treason, with which you are charged: we will suppose you to be 
guilty; and if you are found at large, and come within the province without 
our consent, you shall be tried for returning; and shall be adjudged a traitor, 
and shall suffer death accordingly.” Was not thisa new description of wosnen ? 

as_thi irec contrary 4o-the Jetter-and-apinit-of afl tf he_acts of Parlia- 
Aicnt dn this subject? By the statute 17th of George the Second, a new de- 
cription of treason was enacted—it was enacted that the sons of the Pretender 
should be attainted of high treason in case they landed or attempted to land in 
England, and also those who corresponded with them; but this provision only 
existed during their lives. 

He would give Lord Durham sufficient authority to conduct the go-, 
vernment of the country; but such powers as he had assumed were not 








Lord MetsourneE expressed satisfaction that the deb&te had bean | 
carried on with calmness and moderation: the subject, indeed W 
no trivial importance ; for it involved nothing less than the integrity 
the empire, and perhaps the peace of the world. Lord Melboo,” 
proceeded to defend Lord Durham’s proceedings, in general terms... | 
abstained from close discussion of the legal topics introduced into { 
debate. The House, he said, might rest assured, that Lord Durbag 
had not acted in ignorance of the law, but could adduce strong re 
for any measure inconsistent with it. The state of Canada Ought ty 
be considered, and then so much stress would not be laid on legal in, 
formalities— 

He had a great respect for the profession of the law, though noble 
always said he was very ignorant of it: but this he must say, that let men be what 
they would—let them have of nature the greatest possible powers and the Moat 
enlarged understanding—the profession of the Jaw did little better than fetter 
their understandings invariably. (‘« Hear, hear!” and much laughte, 
He thought that the House had suffered in no small degree from that fet i) 
of the understanding in the discussion upon tke present question: and whet 
~ had an insurrection in the Colonies—when they had encoy 
a feeling of disapprobation as to the course pursued to supprem te 
insurrection—when they had done their utmost (without the intention o 
80 doing) to encourage those who were the enemies of the Countrymig , 
would, he thought, be but a very poor consolation, when the worst came oan 
the worst, to know that they had heard the very best special pleading upon | 
the subject. That unquestionably was his feeling upon the matter; },' 
thought they were a little too much cramped in the consideration of so ef, 
treme and so important a measure, by the strict rules of law. . 

The encouragement given to this motion by their Lordships woul 
haye mischievous effects, and they were responsible for its congas 
quences. Of course he should feel it his duty to oppose the bill 
which, in point of fact, was a direct and strong condemnation of the 
policy pursued in Canada. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON requested permission to speak a fey 
words on this subject. He denied that he and those who acted with 
him were responsible for the consequences of acts performed by Lord 
Melbourne’s own Governor and Council. True, he had given Mj. 
nisters support when he found them in difficulties respecting Canada; 
and he had not objected to Lord Durham, since he was the person in 
whom Ministers had confidence, though he was personally unacquainted 
with Lord Durham. He had consented to allow him to name his 
own Council. He might have done wrong—it appeared that he had 
done wrong—but he acted from a desire to aid her Majesty,s Government 
in putting down a revolt and pacifying Canada ; and now, Lord,Med. 
bourne, as usual, taking advantage of the support he had received, 
turned round and charged him with the consequences of the misma. 
nagement of affairs in Canada! Why had not Ministers done theig 
duty in instructing Lord Durham as to the formation of his Council? 
Lord Durham had gone to Quebec, and, in the absence of instrugtions 
which he ought to have received, formed a Council out of his secreta 
ries and aides-de-camp; and’then Lord Melbourne declares ¢hat he 
(the Duke) was responsible for the acts of this Council! But he was 
not responsible for the Council or their acts ; and he would tell Lord 
Melbourne, that the manner in which the Council was formed was the 
cause of all the mischief. Now as to the bill. The ordigances were 
pa that was admitted by Ministers themselyes. Something must 

e done; and, without going into the legal question so acutely argued 
by Lords Brougham and Lyndhurst, he maintained that Lord 

rougham’s bill was absolutely necessary. The persons engaged in 
executing the illegal orders must be protected. The ordinances were 
justified on the pretence that they contributed to the peace of Canada;' 
did it not occur to Lord Glenelg, that they might drive all the danger 
ous characters into the Upper Province? Let Lord Melbourne say 
at once that he will set matters right in Canada—put them on a clear 
and intelligible footing—and the House would not push this matter 
further: he did not insist on a declaratory act. 

Lord Metsourne said, that his observations were not intended to 
apply particularly to the Duke of Wellington, but to the House gene- 



















































































rally, if it should support the motion. har 
The Lords divided : i a 
For the second reading.......ccsccsssessseseees sPot 
DRIER ciccreniscrtinompeviesinncnenae 
° —~— 


Majority against Ministers ......... 18 


InisH CORPORATIONS. 


On Tuesday, Lord Metnourne called the attention of the Lords 
to the amendments of the Commons on the amendments of the Lords 
in the Irish Municipal Bill. He would not enter into any preliminary 
discussion of the points of disagreement, but would move the considet- 
ation of the amendments seriatim. 

The first amendment, relative to the enrolment of Dublin freemen, 
was agreed to. 

The second amendment, empowering the Lord-Lieutenant to altet 
the boundaries of boroughs, was opposed by Lords Lynpuuast, Et 
LENBOROUGH, and WickLow, and the Duke of RicuMonpD, as giving 
an undue power to the Government and its political partisans ; and wag,’ ” 
negatived without a division. a 

The amendment which established an eight-pound qualification with 
rating, was supported by Lords MELBourRNE, WIcKLow, and Brouciayy 
—by the last, however, as being only less objectionable than the tet- 
pound, for he would have preferred the English qualification. It was 
opposed by Lord ELLENBOROUGH; and was rejected on a division, by 
144 to 67. 

Every other important amendment of the Cqmmons was rejected. 

A Committee of Conference was appointed, on Lord Lynpuvnst’s 
motion, to communicate the Lords’ amendments to the Commons 
amendments. 

On Thursday, a message came down to the Commons from the 
Lords, requesting a conference on the subject of the amendments 
Lord Morpeth and other Members were appointed managers, and left 
the House. They soon returned, and reported, that at the conference, 
Lord Shaftesbury, who acted on behalf of the Lords, had stated that 
the Lords did not insist upon some of their amendments, but refused 
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Russett moved that the amendments, with the Lords’ 
be read by the Clerk ; which having been done, he proceeded 
~ the House. It appeared that the Lords partially agreed to 
a ent of the Commons respecting charitable trustees, as they 
Ted upon continuing the present trustees to October 1840. 
ay eed not insisted upon some other amendments; but the clause 
They tin the franchise was restored to the state in which it first came 
raed the Lords; and, feeling that this clause was of so great 
ees and that there was no hope of inducing the Lords to re- 
> not being himself disposed to go any further in the way of con- 
ce a having already made great and important concessions, he would 
rer on the controversy any longer, but would propose to postpone 
eo forther consideration of the measure to the next session. He was 
- however, that some obstacles had been removed, and hoped that 
§ t session the two Houses would be able to agree upon a measure. 
The differences in the way of successful legislation were not so wide 
as they had been formerly. ‘The form of getting rid of the bill at 
resent, which Lord John proposed, was that the !.ords’ amendments 
Pe considered “this day three months.” 

Mr. Suaw disapproved of the summary manner in which it was 

roposed to get rid of this measure ; but would not divide the House 

inst Ministers. (There were only four Opposition Members pre- 
sent when Mr Shaw sat down.) 

Mr. Sertnc RIcE said, that in framing a Corporation Bill, the ob- 
‘ect was to give contentment in Ireland; and therefore Ministers 
could not support a measure which would have a contrary effect. 

Sir Rosert INGLis was surprised and displeased at the course taken 
by Ministers. ; 

Mr. O’ConnELt was glad that the bill had been treated in so unce- 
remonious a way by Lord John; and wished there had been any still 
more unceremonious a method of getting rid of it. It was “an insult 
to Jreland.” 

Mr. DisraEtr reproached Ministers with the failure of their mea- 
sures. 

Sir Hussey Vivian and Mr. Asuton Yates thought that the bill 
had met with the fate it merited. 

The amendments were ordered to be considered that day three months ; 
the bill, with the amendments, and the Lords’ “ reasons,” to be printed. 


rd JOHN 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Tue Intsa Titue Bite was read a third time by the Lords cn 
Thursday, and passed, after a protest from Lord CLancarty, 


Tue Post-orFick Bi. was opposed by the Duke of Ricumonp, 
and thrown out, on the motion for the second reading, by 32 to 35. 


Custopy oF Inrants Bitt. Lord Lynpuursr gave notice, that 
he should reintroduce this bill next session. 


Paisons Brut. Lord Chancellor Corrennam, on Monday, moved 
the second reading of this bill. The Marquis of Satissury moved 
that it be read that day three months. He especially objected to the 
provision for allowing clergymen not of the Established Church to be 
chaplains to prisons. Besides, there had not been sufficient time given 
toconsider the measure. Lord Lynpuurst complained of the great 
power the bill would give to the Secretary of State— 

It would enable the Secretary of State to establish solitary imprisonment in 
every prison in this country. This could scarcely be done in any prison now 
built; so that an unlimited power was given to the Secretary of State over the 
prisons of the country. By the law as it at present stood, the Secretary of 
State could alter rules and regulations; and by this law solitary confinement 
could be established in every prison in which he might think proper to establish 
it, “That was an augmentation of power which had never before been given to 
any individual. He did not say that solitary confinement was not proper, but 
it was questionable ; it was a matter disputed, and the controversy was still 
going on in America. He never would consent to vest in the Secretary of 

tate the power of establishing solitary confinement in every place he pleased. 
He also looked to the enormous expense which would be caused by this bill ; 
and therefore he thought, that a matter of such importance ought not to be 
passed without an inquiry before a Committee above stairs, pe without the 
most mature consideration. 

Lord Broucuam, Lord Cutcuester, the Duke of Ricumonp, and 
the Lorp Cuancettor, wished the bill to go into Committee. Lord 
Wuarnctirre and the Earl of WickLtow spoke on the other side. 
Ona division, the bill was thrown out, by a vote of 33 to 32. 


Treaty with THE Kinc or Oupe. Lord Brouvcuam asked Lord 
Glenelg, on Monday, whether he had any objection to produce a treaty 
signed by the King of Oude, and binding himself to pay seventeen lacs 
of rupees to this country? Lord GLevete said, that as the treaty had 
not been ratified, and the President of the Board of Control had on 
that account declined to produce it in the House of Commons, and 
that House had decided not to press for it, he should also be compelled 
torefuse the production of the treaty. Lord ELLensoroucH said, 
that ratification by this country was not necessary : the assent of the 

overnor-(ieneral of India alone was required. Lord BkoucHam 
contended, that no reason could be assigned for the non-production 
of the treaty, unless it were contended that Parliament had no 
Night to inquire into and control the government of British pos- 
Sessions in India. {4e understood that the treaty had been obtained 
in fulfilment of a promise by the King of Oude, when in duresse, to 
sign any treaty which might be required. The Marquis of Lans- 
DowNE had great pleasure in stating, that the Governor-General of 
India, as soon as he was informed of the manner in which the treaty 
had been made, expressed his disapprobation of it, and caused it to be 
signified to the King of Oude that it should not be considered binding 
upon him in any way. Here tbe conversation dropped. 


Benerices Pruratity Birt. The House of Commons, on Mon- 
Y, considered the Lords’ amendments. The only important dis- 
agreement was to the clause which allowed clergymen to hold two 
ings in certain cases. The bill as sent up from the Commons pro- 
vided, that no clergyman should bold two livings either of which 
exceeded in value 150/. per annum. The Lords raised the sum to 


; but on the motion of Mr. Aciionny, the sum of 150/, was 
Testored, 











A Committee was appointed to confer with the Lerd, on the. disa- 
lowed amendme: t. 


Hackney Cararacres Birt. The Commons agreed to the Lords” 
amendments on this bill. 





Che Court 
THE Queen has had little company at the Palace this week. Among 
the few honoured with dinner invitations, were the Earl and Countess 
of Carlisle, the Duke and Dutchess of Sutherland, Mr. William and 
Lady Caroline Lascelles, and Sir George} Villiers. 

Her Majesty has taken several rides in the Parks, in an opea 
barouche and four grays, and on horseback. The companions of the 


Royal rides have been the Dutchess of Kent, Baroness Lehzen, Lord | 


Alfred Paget, and other gentlemen and ladies of the’ Household. 

The Queen went to the Italian Opera on Tuesday. 

There is to be a grand entertainment at the Palace on Friday next, 
in honour of the Dutchess of Kent’s birthday. ‘The Queen, it is ex- 
pected, will soon after that day take her departure for Windsor; to 
remain there till the beginning of November, when the Court will 
remove to Brighton. 





The Metropolis. 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Monday, a good 
deal of surprise and amusement was created by the presentation of @ 
petition from the merchants and bankers of London, for a grant ef 
money to be laid out in rendering the Excise Office comfortable as a 
temporary Exchange. The estimated expense was 700/.; and the 
petitioners did not think that they should be called upon to subscribe 
so large an amount. The difficulty of procuring the necessary sum 
was proved by the fact, that the great house of Baring would only 
contribute 10/. In pity for the impoverished condition of the mer- 
chants and bankers of London, Deputy Corney proposed that the 
Court should grant the sum of 502. A discussion ensued ; and several 
members declared that the petition must be a joke. But it was ne 
joke—the money was actually wanted. Mr, Anderton moved to lay 
the petition on the table, to give the parties to it time for explanation. 
Deputy Corney, however, withdrew his motion; and finally, the peti- 
tion, amidst the jeers and laughter of all present, was laid on the 
table. 

The Society for Improving Irish Waste Lands had a meeting at 
their rooms, in Broad Street Buildings, on Wednesday,—Lord Devon 
in the chair,—to receive the report of the Committee. The informa- 
tion given was satisfactory. The Society had taken a lease of 5,700 
acres of land in Sligo, which was already in a forward state of im- 
provement—was divided into farms, and surrounded by good roads. 
The other estates of the Society were in course of reclamation; and @ 
very excellent feeling existed on the part of the inhabitants towards 
the Society and “vir agents. There was also an eagerness on the 
part of the pe , become the tenants on the Society’s lands. The 
balance in hand was upwards of 4,000/.; and the half-year’s expenses 
under 800. 

On Wednesday, workmen were employed, under the direction of 
Mr. Burton, in erecting a scaffolding around the triumphal arch at 
isde Park Corner, for the purpose of placing on the top of the arch a 
wocden medel of the intended statue of the Duke of Wellington, The 
operations attracted much notice. 

On Wednesday, Queen Adelaide was summoned by the Rate-coi- 
lectors of the parish of St. Martin-in-the- Fields, to attend at the 
Westminster Petty Sessions to answer for the non. payment of 104i. 
and some shillings due to the parish of St. Martin, as a quarter’s poor- 
rate for her residence, Marlborough House, Pall Mall. Her Majesty, 
it appears, was willing to pay the rate demanded as a donation, bat she 
objected to pay it as arate. This the parish refused to accede to, and 
the present proceedings were instituted. On the opening of the court, 
Mr. Sergeant Merewether, her Majesty’s Solicitor-General, was in 
attendance; but, in consequence of some arrangement which was en- 
tered into between the learned Sergeant on the part of her Majesty, 
and the representatives of the parish, the precise nature of which did 
not transpire, the further consideration of the case was by consent ad- 
journed to Tuesday next. 

Some inconvenience has been occasioned at Kensington by the re- 
fusal of two Magistrates, Messrs. Pilkington and Bailow, who have 
for some time done nearly all the justice business of the district, to 
hear any more cases. Consequently all the parties have been obliged 
to go to the Queen Square Office. The Magistrates were offended 
by the removal of an Inspector of Police, in whom they placed confi- 
dence, to another district ; the transfer being made without their knows 
ledge, and at the instigation, it is pretended, of a small knot of shop- 
keepers, by whom the Inspector was disliked on account of the strict 
performance of his duty. 

A hostile meeting took place on Wednesday afternoon, at Worm- 
wood Scrubs, between Lord Albert Conyngham, M. P., and Frederick 
Villiers, Esq., late M.P. for Canterbury; the former attended by 
Lord George Bentinck, M.P., and the latter by Sir Lytton Bulwer, 
M.P. After receiving Lord Albert’s fire, Mr. V. fired in the air. 
An explanation then took place, and the principals left the ground 
together. A good many spectators had collected within a short dis- 
tance.— Globe. 

The Woolwich Magistrates have discharged a constable, named 
Nicholls, for having got drunk in company with a prisoner whom he 
was escorting to Maidstone Gaol. 

A Policeman was sent to prison from the Bow Street Office, on 
Tuesday, for brutal conduct to a respectable woman, whom he dragged 
to the Stationhouse in her night-clothing, without shoes or stockings, 
and although she was evidently very unwell. She had come out of bed 
to let in her husband; who, returning home late at night, had got inte 
some quarrel in the street close to hisown house. The Policeman 





chose to say that she was implicated in the disturbance; but when he 
got to the Stationhouse, he bad no cbarge to prefer, and the Inspector 
sent the poor woman home again. 
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A schoolmaster, named Martin, residing in Islington, has been com- 
mitted to the House of Correction for a month, from Hatton Garden 
Office, in default of paying a fine of 20s. inflicted upon him for strik- 
ing one of his pupils several times on the head with a cane. 

Two Greenwich steamers, the Nelson and the Gipsy, ran foul of 
each other on Wednesday afternoon, in the Thames off Pitcher’s 
Point. The Gipsy’s paddle-box was much injured; and she was 
riven against the Soa, a very large brig, with such violence that her 
starboard paddle-box and some of her timbers were carried away. The 
mumerous passengers were saved by great exertions of the crews of the 
steamer and the brig, and were taken to Greenwich by the Royal Tar. 
A Several accidents have occurred this week through the careless driv- 
img of omnibus and cabriolet people; some of whom have been fined 
and imprisoned. 





Che Country. 

The great meeting of the working classes of Birmingham, for the 
adoption of the National Petition, was held on Monday. The mem- 
bers of the Political Union met at the Town-hall; and Mr. Thomas 
Attwood took the chair about half-past ten. Delegates from London, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, and other places in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, appeared on the platform. The new Council of the Union 
for the ensuing year was chosen. The report was read by Mr. Doug- 
Jas, the Treasurer; it showed a balance of cash in the banker’s hands 
of 1851. 9d. A donation of 20/. from Mr. Scholefield, M.P., and an 
annual subscription of 5/. from Mr. Swynfen Jervis, M.P. for Brid- 
port, were announced with cheers. 

The procession was then formed, and moved in excellent order to 
Holloway Head. There were numerous banners and flags with in- 
seriptions. On one of the banners, which had been previously exhi- 
bited amidst much cheering, in the Town-hall, three loaves were 
painted—one very small marked “Gd., England; ” another a large one 
“ 6d., France;” the third much larger still, ‘“* 6d., Russia.” There 
was plenty of music; and though the rain fell copiously till about 
twelve o’clock, the spirits of the multitude were not at all damped. 
At Holloway Head, the place of meeting, which is about a mile and a 
half north-west of Birmingham, a long line of hu-tings had been 
erected for the occasion. ‘ The ground (says the Morning Chronicle 
report) is peculiarly adapted for the gathering together of immense 
masses of men; for it consists of an almost complete amphitheatre, 
three-fourths of the circle at least being formed of a gentle ascent, and 
having at its base, along which the hustings were placed, an extended 
line of upwards of half a mile. Here we beheld a sight that could 
not fail to strike with awe every beholder. There were at least two 
hundred thousand human beings ranged one above another to the very 
brow of the hill, where the flags and banners were planted and floating 
in the air, bearing on them inscriptions expressive of the determination 
of those who were then rallying around them.” 

Mr. Attwood having been called with acclamation to the chair, 
commenced by calling upon the assembly to uncover their heads, and 
join him in a short prayer— 

* God, we thank thee for the blessings thou hast showered upon our country. 
Io engaging in this great work of obtaining the great blessing of good govern- 
ment, we implore thy blessing upon us and our righteous cause.” 

A deep “Amen!” attested the sympathy of the vast assembly. 
Mr. Attwood then proceeded to address the multitude, in bis usual 
earnest and affectionate manncr— 

* My friends, your strength is very great; and your mildness, your intelli 
genee, your purity, and the greatness of your conduct, doubles that strength. 
Six years have we rested—six years of patience, waiting, waiting, waiting ; and 
at last we say we will wait no more. I have never agitated or disturbed the 
people without cause. I have nothing in view but the happiness of the masses ; 
and I am determined to do every thing in my power to give you justice, liberty, 
and prosperity—ay, in full measure, pressed down and overflowing. The 
country will rally round us. We have got here masses of men for twenty miles 
round Birmingham; and we have got delegates from Glasgow and London, 
from Scotland, and from Ireland. They will rally round us, and follow us to 
agiorious victory. You have given proof that you are competent to take the 
lead ; you have given proof that there is no cowardice amongst you; therefore 
the strength you possess is great, and you havea right to take the Jead in the 
downfal of oppression, the downfal of both Whigs and Tories. I say we will 
lift up the industrious classes, and into their hands we will put the management 
of their own House. We will get justice: when we get that, we shall get uni- 
versal suffrage. You shall have your Members come back to you every year ; 
and if they do not render a good account, you will cashier them and get rid of 
them. There is no occasion to argue or to reason. If you feel well off and 
contented, you will say to your Member, ‘ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant!’ but if you feel that you are unjustly goverued, you will say, ‘ Be- 
gone, thou false steward ; we will have no more to do with you.’ Rely upon it, 
you wil! get universal suffrage and annual Parliaments: and there will be no 
danger to the masters if they come to your aid. The masters will find that 
they are only serving themselves when they are serving the industrious classes. 
The wanufacturers of this great town, assisted and led by the masters, will 
compe! the House of Commons to act for the common benefit of all. We have 
been told by a great man, now no more—one of the best and most glorious men 
that ever lived, the Frenchman Lafayette, that ‘ for a nation to be free, it is 
sufficient that she wills it.” Undoubtedly! But how is the will to be made 
known? This great meeting will make yours well known. Show me twenty 
such meetings as this, and 1 will show you the governors of England. But 
this meeting by itself has no right to dictate to the country. We must have 
twenty such meetings. They have had a meeting at Glasgow like this. They 
had another at Newcastle. When we have others at Manchester, at Sheffield, 
at Liverpool—when we see sound English hearts and hands rallying round the 
just and righteous cause—if we see that, I shall be glad to see the government 
that will long deny redress, We will put a little gentle compulsion upon them. 
( Cheers.) We will do nothing violent, but merely what the young women 
call gentle compulsion. (Zanghter.) The French call it sweet violence. 
We will gradually but firmly screw them out of the seats they have usurped, 
and we will plant the people of England there. (Cheers.) Now, my friends, 
petition, petition, petition. [ know many object to petitions. You cannot cx- 
peet to get much from the petition of two, three, or five hundred: they will 
not regard me with such a petition: but when I have one hundred thousand 
about me—when I produce two millions by next Christmas Day, banded to- 
gether,—ay, banded together in one solemn and holy league, acting with one 
heart, one mind, one head, and one hand,—you shall see that the voice of the 
woasses will make itself heard and respected. We shall have no blood—no 
Rood. Far from me be the guilty ambition of wishing to be a Robespierre— 



















far from me be such a feeling. No blood shall be shed by us; but if 

mies shed blood—if they attack the people—they must take the co bend 
upon their own heads. (Great cheering.) Iwill take care, as lop a] 
sess the confidence of my countrymen—and I will never forfeit it_ will oe 
care that that two millions of men shall act as one man—shall act tae 
and never break the law; but wo unto the man who breaks the Jaw againg ty, 
(Immense cheering.) tw 

If justice were denied to two millions of Englishmen, the rulers 
the land would have five millions next— a 

“ They will get no good by delaying. They might have got off by a hy 
nourable sacrifice in the first instance ; but they will not male themselves 
if they do not take care, they will make bad worse by mending. But, a tal 
say, we must act together. We want to take possession of our own ie al 

n we bave a Parliament of our own, what must be our first object? 
must first abolish the Corn-laws. We must bring down food to a level wig 
labour. (Cheers.) And by abolishing the money-laws, we will bring doy 
labour to a level with food. We will thus profit all classes of the commu; ? 
Then we wil! deal with the Poor-law. It shall not be allowed to stand Mt 
month. (Cheers.) A plough-share shall be passed over the Bastiles by wad 
Parliament. (Loud cheers.) This is our great object. The Factory Syste 
must also be considered. We will make them do justice to all in one cena: 
and if they do not do so, we will send them about their business and get bei 
men. My friends, we must drive the House of Commons. We will yy 
say a word about the House of Lords: we will not say a word about the Houg 
of Lords or about the Crown. We will stand by the Crown; ay, and by thy 
House of Lords in its proper place. But we will not suffer the House of [oj 
to encroach upon our House. The House of Commons shall be & House of 
Commons—a real House of Commons. I will read to you an extract fron the 
works of a good man and a patriot, who died many years ago—John Hory 
Tooke. He said he believed the people of England, if justice were doney 
them, would not be discontented with the government of King, Lords, aj 
Commons. Ido not object to King and Lords, taking care that they do ny 
exceed their bounds. I do not object to give the King and the Lords thi fai 
and respective shares in a properly conducted government. — But I would objeg 
to their having their own privileges and the privileges of the Commons ti, 
Such a situation of King and Lords it is impossible but that every man in ty 
country should abhor as Ido. We will put that to rights—we will put th 
Crown and the Lords in possession of their own fair rights; but we will ta 
care that they shall po longer have ours. How are we to secure that? \j 
must take care that our own House stands righteous and clear before the cow. 
try. If we go beyond our own House, we will get into difficulties. We will k 
suspected of having revolutionary designs, We must therefore stand by ow 
own House. They may say that we trouble them. No doubt, we will troubj 
them; keeping, however, within bounds, until we get justice ; and whea w 
de, then we will trouble them no more, I will not detain you much longy, 
You can expect to attain nothing except by harmony and union.” 

But how were these holy objects to be attained ?— 

“© You have heard of a sacred week. (Zoud cheers.) You all know what; 
strike means. I would not recommend that the masters and men should ac 
against each other; but the time is coming when we shall all have a strike 
against the House of Commons. (Cheers.) Suppose the forty-nine delegaty 
in London should pronounce that there shall be a sacred week, when no bean 
or shuttle shall move, and no anvil shall sound throughout England—a sacred 
week, during which every man should forego labour. God forbid that we 
should be driven to this. If there should be occasion for it, the forty-nine dee 
gates had but to stamp on the earth, and two millions of men would answer the 
call; and if that did not do, five millions would answer it. But there woull 
be no occasion for a sacred week. We will get all we want without the neces 
sity of having recourse to that; but if not, let the enemies of the peopk 
take the consequences. He had only one thing more to say: he had bel 
the Ministers of the late King charged in the House of Commons with having 
given instruction to the Pcor-law Commissioners to make that law the 
means of bringing the labourers of England to live upon a coarser description 
of fuod. (Groaning.) His blood shuddered to hear of such a charge; aol 
he would not have believed it if he had not beard it, and if he had not seen the 
Ministers preserve silence. (At the suggestion of a person in the crowd, thre | 
groans were given for the Ministers.) Four or tive years ago, these men com 
plained of over-production. Now we have famine in the land, and a low prie i 
for labour ; the workman at half his wages, and pays the full price for breai, | 
Yes, there was half wages, half work, and double the price of food. We doit 
want to burt the agricultural labourer—we wish to have him fully occupiel 
The ports shall be thrown open, in order that millions of hungry mouths my 
be filled with agricultural produce. We will open millions of markets for agr 
cultural produce. The people, perfectly happy and contented, will rejoice; aid 
each man, under the visitation of Divine Providence, will live in amity with 
his brother, no man making him afraid. We have tried the present Gover 
ment six years, and we find they have done nothing. We now, therefor, 
appeal to you; we call upon you to support us firmly, warmly. Stand round 
your country. Look at Glasgow. We have men of high intellect and ch 
racter from thence, to see and judge of the feelings that animate the people 
Birmingham. We must bind the people of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
in one solemn and holy league, unti! we complete the happiness and prosperity 
of the country.” 

Che other speakers were Mr. P. H. Muntz, Mr. R. K. Douglas 
Mr. Scholefield, Mr. Feargus O'Connor, Mr. Sansum, Mr. Geom 
Edmonds, and Mr. Collins. Mr. Scholefield thus described the pi 
sent House of Commons— 

He had found in Parliament so many who had an interest in doing wrong! 
the people, that he could hope for no good from them. To seek a manlt 
Parliament who looked only to the public interest, was like hunting fir! 
needle in a bundle of hay. If you spoke to them of the general good, if they 
did not absolutely laugh in your face they would at least affect ignorance, 
ask, what particular interest it was you wished to serve ? And if your reply "3% 
““ Why, the general good,” they would declare that they did not understa! 
what you could mean. (Groans.) But if you spoke to them of particule 
interests, they were all alive like a bag of fleas. (Zaughter.) He had 
them about a fortnight ago, heartily sick of what he had to do; for in fact there 
was so little to do that concerned the people, who alone were his friends, ti 
he might as well have been at Birmingham three parts of his time. The 
jects of discussion in Parliament were such merely party questions, arising 
of the personal jealousies of the opposite factions, that men of common si# 
would be ashamed of them. They were all in pursuit of private intone’ 
Only look at their last measure—the Jamentable question of the Irish Chu't 
They had given to the clergy of that Church a million of money, as coolly 
quietly as you would throw an old hat away; and for what ?—Because there 
was scarcely a man in either House that had not a relation connected wit 
Church. They pretended a regard for religion; but it was a falsehool—t 
abomination: it was not religion that they cared for. * * * They = 
perhaps, say that he was going a long way in the spirit of condemnation, bi 
he should have uttered what he was now about to say; but he would most ae 
liberately declare to them, that he did not think they could find, out oft 
whole 658 Members that constituted the House of Commons, 50 men who 
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apy community of feeling with the people at all. He boldly staked his character 
S rath, that there were not 50 men in Parliament who cared a curse for the 
at all. 7 3 
ar re Feargus O’ Connor delivered a magniloquent address, concluding 
—— i to see such a glorious meeting as that ; it would be a signal 
tothe rest of the country ; and instead of looking to twenty such meetings be- 
fore the next Parliament, he looked for fifty. 
“ On with your green standard rearing, 
Go flesh every sword to the hilt; 
On our side is virtue and Erin, 
On yours is the parson and guilt.” 

If they were refused redress, he would refer them to the 4th chapter of Lamen- 
tations, where it is stated that it is better to be slain by the sword than to perish 
by famine. Let there be a strong pull, a long pull, and a pull altogether, until 
they had pulled down the citadel of corruption, and entered the temple of the 
constitution. He would only say in conclusion, that when he returned to his 
constituents, and told them what had happened there that day, it would re- 
double their energies, and make them persevere in the glorious cause, until they 
had accomplished their just rights; and as for himself, stretched on the rack, 
he would smile terror out of countenance, and die as he had lived—a true lover 
of his country. m= 

The ‘‘ National Petition” was adopted by acclamation; and the im- 
mense multitude separated without the least disorder. 

Last week, there was a large meeting at Northampton in support of 
the “ People’s Charter.” Numerous bodies from Kettering, Buckley, 
and other places in Northamptonshire, attended the meeting. 


The accounts of the hay harvest are generally unfavourable, in con- 
sequence of the rainy weather; and the anxiety respecting the grain 
crops is, from the same cause, much increased. 

“ The iron trade,” says the Wolverhampton Chronicle, ‘ continues in 
a cheerful and prosperous state, and we learn that the principal iron- 
masters have on hand as many orders as they desire, and there are large 
contracts yet to be made for railway iron. The accounts from the 
Continent, as well as from the United States, seem to have infused 
general confidence into those engaged in the manufacture of this im- 
portant article with regard to prices; and there can be no doubt that 
the improved state of things manifested in the iron districts is extend- 
ing itself to trade generally, as much more activity is prevailing in many 
of the branches of hardware than was lately the case.” 

At present there is a tolerably fair demand for manufactured articles 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 





The Clods and Cocknies, who, in the guise of “ Surry Yeomanry 
Cavalry” are licensed to make themselves ridiculous at the public 
expense, and to disturb the peace of quiet communities in the glorious 
cause of “order and good government,” completed their week’s satur- 
nalia at Guildford, on Wednesday. Disorder was unquestionably the 
first if not the only law amongst these illegitimate sons of Mars during 
their probationary sojourn at Guildford; discipline being a word appa- 
rently unknown in their ranks. Riot, noise, and drunkenness, the 
muzzle of restraint cast off, were let loose into the streets, insomuch 
that it has been scarcely possible for decent females to leave their 
houses. Under such circumstances, the relief their departure affords 
may be far better imagined than described. Why, may it be permitted 
to ask, was not this worse than useless regiment of Bobadils dis- 
banded, in common with many other troops of their gallant companions 
in arms? Was it because their Colonel, the newly-clevated Earl of 
Lovelace, can be 

“ Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw,” 

that the “‘no patronage” Government were unwilling to deprive their 
obsequious partisan of his toy? or was it that the ‘ faction-whisper- 
ing” Home Secretary had rather intrust the institutions of the country 
to the protection of the uneducated and ignorant (in whose ranks only 
too many of these Yeomanry are entitled to a place) than to the intel- 
ligent and civilized of the community? It is understood that an inquiry 
will be instituted into the conduct or rather misconduct of some of 
these worthies, who nearly caused the death of a poor little boy about 
twelve years old, by administering to him a large quantity of raw 
brandy.—From a Correspondent. 


The trial of the prisoners engaged in the Canterbury riots com- 

menced at Maidstone on Thursday, before Lord Denman. The first 
who were put to the bar were William Price and Thomas Meers alias 
Tyler, charged in the first count of the indictment with aiding and 
abetting John Thom, alias Courtenay, in the murder of Nicholas 
Mears, at Ville Dunkirk, on the 3lst of May. The second count 
charged the prisoners with being principals in the murder. The evi- 
‘dence was conclusive against the prisoners; but it also was proved that 
they acted under the extraordinary influence of Courtenay, without 
malicious intent, though regardless of consequences. Lord Denman 
charged the Jury, that if they were of opinion that Thom was of un- 
sound mind, so that if he had been put on his trial he could not have 
been convicted of murder, the principal being acquitted the accessories 
must also be acquitted, and the prisoners could not be found guilty on 
the first count. But on the second count, the evidence was strong 
against the prisoners; who were guilty of murder, if the Jury thought 
that they armed themselves with dangerous weapons, reckless whether 
death might ensue in resisting a lawful authority, and death had ensued 
with their codperation. 
_ The Jury retired from court; and in about twenty minutes brought 
in a verdict of “ guilty” on the second count, with a strong recom- 
mendation to mercy on account of the infatuation under which they 
were led astray by Courtenay. Lord Denman immediately pro- 
nounced sentence of death, but added that the lives of the prisoners 
would be spared. Tyler, a fine-looking man, and evidently an enthu- 
Slast, exhibited great firmness. Price trembled so much that two men 
were required to support him in the dock. 

Yesterday morning, the other prisoners, eight in number, charged 
with the murder of Lieutenant Bennett, pleaded “ guilty.” They 
were sentenced to death, with anintimation that their punishment also 
would be commuted. 

At the Lincoln Assizes, a boy of fourteen, named Kirby, was sen- 
tenced to death by Judge Bosanquet, and left for execution, for poison- 

ing his master, John Brace, a butcher in Lincoln. Many petitions 


on account of the prisoner's youth, and subsequently his sentence was 
commuted to transportation for life. A hangman was sent to Lincoln 
from London, there being no such person in the former place. 

On Saturday, a Coroner’s Jury, sitting at Wakefield on the corpse 
of Mrs. Morallee, who was killed by the upsetting of the Courier 
Leeds and London Coach, returned a verdict of ‘* Manslaughter ” 
against the driver, with a deodand of 100/. on the coach and horses. 
The accident occurred in an attempt to pass a rival coach, the Express, 
in a narrow part of the road. 


Upwards of 2,000/. has been subscribed for a new Catholic chapel, 
near Newcastle. upon- Tyne. 

The novel experiment of driving a steam-barge from London to 
Oxford, capable of carrying 200 tons, was on Saturday last successfully 
accomplished. This boat, called the Shell, draws only two feet of 
water, and is impelled by two twenty-borse high pressure engines. 
Her paddle-wheel is in the stern, to enable her to pass the locks with- 
out difficulty. She is 120 feet long and 15 in width; has rudders (one 
at each quarter) worked by one wheel; and her chimney lets down on 
the deck for the convenience of passing the bridges. To give a fair 
idea of her rate of travelling, it will be sufficient to state, that she was 
only two hours and a half in coming from Old Windsor to Maiden- 
head, a part of the river rendered most particularly difficult by the ra- 
pidity of the current and the numerous very sudden turns in its course. 
The vessel also laboured under many other disadvantages, from its 
being her first voyage, all of which can easily be remedied in future. 
She returned to town early on Tuesday morning. We understand it is 
the intention of the proprietor soon to commence running regularly 
from London to this city, and he expects to make at least three voy- 
ages a fortnight.— Oxford Chronicle. 

The following story is abridged from the Birmingham Journal— 

** Robert Taylor is the son of the late Lord Kennedy, who married his 
mother twelve months after his birth. His mother dying when he was young, 
his father ordered him to be put to nurse; and a woman named Robinson, in the 
City Road, London, received 100/. a year and 12. a week, to take care of him. 
When about seven years of age, he was stolen by some gipsies; who deserted 
him at Bilston, where a collier picked him up; and he was employed in the 
pits. It happened in the mean time, that Lord Kennedy died; and, having 
no lawful issue, he bequeathed the greater portion of his property to the sub- 
ject of this narrative. Inquiries were instituted in all directions to find him 
out; and advertisements fully describing his person, and some particular marks 
upon his arms, were inserted in the leading journals. Just at this time, he 
was taken ill at Bilston, and was in the habit of attending a surgeon daily for 
his prescriptions. The surgeon having seen the advertisement, thought he 
recognized the person wanted in his patient; and on asking him questions, and 
examining him closely, he became convinced that he was in reality a ‘ diamond 
in the rough;’ and he accordingly wrote to the advertising parties in 
London. He was recognized by Mrs. Robinson, and was placed in @ 
situation of affluence: but, unhappy there, he took a large sum of money 
with him, and went to Bilston, where, in dissipation, he soon spent 
it, and was brought near to death. In this situation, an angel of the 
temperance Society crossed bis path—he became a Tee-totaller ; and, after 
raising the wind to a considerable extent from those who had well assured theme 
selves of his future hopes, he started again for London in good style, and once 
more placed hinself under the care of Mrs. Robinson. Having remained there 
for the last three years, he became uncomfortable, and resolved upon leaving. 
It appears that according to one of the eccentricities of the will under which he 
has obtained a portion, and is to have the whole of his property, he was bound 
to live with Mrs Robinson until he got married, or attained the age of twenty 
one. He advertised for a wife; and receiving an answer from Birmingham, 
went there last week, and seeing the fair one, fixed Saturday for the marriage. 
She wished to wait till Monday. Upon which he inquired for another girl; 
was introduced to Mary Ann Skidmore, who was fetched out of Mr. Barns’s 
factory, in Newhall Street, to see him on Friday ; and on Saturday morning 
they were married by licence at St. Philip’s Church; both looking forward, no 
doubt, with the pleasing anticipation of being in two years in the enjoyment 
of property, it is said, to the enormous amount of 60,0002. per annum. He is 
now only nineteen years of age, and his wife not so old. She is agood looking 
girl, and the daughter of poor but honest parents in Edmund Street. She 
bore a good character from her employer. They remained in Birmingham 
until Tuesday morning, when they started for Derby.” 

A waggon, containing a piano, some valuable furniture, a quantity 
of tea, wine, and other articles, took fire on Sunday morning, on the 
road in the neighbourhood of Cheshunt. The horses were promptly 
let loose ; but no water could be had, the handle of a pump on the 
road being chained and locked. No assistance was given by people 
on the road, because it was supposed that the waggon contained gun- 
powder. It did contain turpentine, which is believed to have been 
ignited. The value of the property was considerable. 





IRELAND. 


The indefatigable Mr. Sharman Crawford has published a reply to 
Mr. O'Connell's letter on the Irish Bills of the Government. He 
comments forcibly on Mr. O’Connell’s inconsistency, in supporting 
measures, which at the same time he strongly disapproves of and de- 
nounces as delusive and insulting to Ireland. 

“ Catholics of Ireland,” says Mr. Crawford, “ look to the lists of divisions, and you 
will find your leader voting in support of the Tithe Bill. In that list, Sir, you 
appear voting for a bill, to the iniquity of which you bear testimony, in the words I have 
quoted, You vote for this iniqnitous bill, framed by the Tories, in order to give a new 
security to the Charch, without having even secured the other terms of this detestable 
conpromise. I may say, indeed, with a positive knowledge, that they would be virtually 
rejected. Your compromise was, substantially, to surrender your claims for religious 
liberty, in consideration of getting that political liberty which would be derived from 
the conceding of a popular Corporation Bill. You describe the Municipal Bill as 
‘a national muckery—a vicious delusiun ;’ and, yet, you place in the hands of the sup- 
porters of Chruch monopoly the full extent of their demands, and leave the political 
liberties of Ireland at their mercy.” 

Mr. O'Connell having called upon the Protestants to support him 
in obtaining justice for Ireland, Mr. Crawford reminds Mr. O’Con- 
nell, that once he had his support-— 

“ When Ireland was insulted by the Grey Government, I rallied with you on the 
Repeal question, and on the profession of certain other great principles of religious 
and political freedom, I went to Parliament, to support these principles in conjuuc- 
tion, as I expected, with. you, and the Members representing the Catholic interest. I 
found there, that principles were to be put in abeyance; I found former professions 
and declarations disregarded, and that the support of a political party was to be the 
paramount object ; and finding, also, that your policy met the approval of your Catho- 
lic countrymen, I retired from the scene. Is this the encouragement which you offer 
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dread of the power you would consolidate, and that the power so acquired by you, 
would be applied, not to the purposes of national liberty, but to promote the objects of 
party ascendancy. Has your conduct, and that of some of other principal leaders of 
the Catholic body, been such as to diminish their apprehensions? Speaking of the 
Poor-law, you say—‘ One thing alone has greatly shocked me: it is the discovery that 
many of those who set themselves forward as the benovolent advocates of the 
t, have been busily looking for situations and offices under the Poor- 
aw Bill.’ Sir, I have also made a discovery : that many of those who set themselves 
forward as the benevolent and patriotic advocates of the rights of Ireland have not 
only been looking for situations and offices, but have actually obtained them under 
er patronage, and have, in return, become the Tailmen of the Melbourne 
inistry.” 
He reminds Mr. O'Connell, that what Ireland has really gained, she 
acquired by maintaining her independence of Whigs as well as Tories— 


“« When Ireland contested for emancipation, she gave, as I thought, ample proofs 
that she was worthy of liberty. She carried on this contest, trusting ou her 
powers, Untrammelled by party associations, she defied her enemies; and, by that 
defiance, she extorted her rights from a hostile Ministry, and from a hostile Sovereign. 
Since that period, she has faltered in her step—she has departed from principle—she 
has connected herself with a faction; and now she lies prostrate at ‘tlie feet of that 
very power, and of those same individuals, from whom she had before wrung her 
liberties. The first step in the proofs of the worthiness of Ireland for self-legislation, 
will be, by her tearing herself from the incubus of that party which you have bound 
upon her shoulders, for the last four years, and which is ever ready, when it serves the 
objects of the party, to combine with the Tories in the perpetration of evil to Ireland, 
and from which party no good ever has been obtained, or, I apprehend, ever will be 
obtained, except by Ireland acting upon the true spirit of that motto which you in- 
scribe upon your banner, but which you have profaned by your servile connexion 
with the Melbourne Government; and which, since that connexion, you have 
not had the moral courage or the public virtue to enforce by your example, whilst 
at the same time you desire to cover your dereliction of the principle by a vain and 
delusive declaration of the precept.” 





The Irish Metropolitan Conservative Society held a meeting on 
Monday, and adopted a petition to the Queen to dismiss Lord Nor- 
manby. 

Mr. Wyse, M. P., has accepted the Commissionership of Irish Poor- 
laws, salary 2,000/. a year; to reside in London. As it is thought he 
must vacate his seat for Waterford, Major Beresford will start for that 
city.—Limerich Chronicle. 

Mr. Mills, the opulent banker, of London, has become a shareholder 
in the Agricultural Bank of Ireland.—Northern Whig. 

In the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Joint Stock Banks, is an account of an investigation into the pro. 
ceedings of an institution called the Dublin Provident Loan Society, 
which may well be termed one of the vagaries of our monetary system. 
It appears that this joint stock association, as it was called, had the 
names of only two persons registered at the Stamp Office as proprie- 
tors; who contrived, however, to effect its immediate objects, and fur- 
ther to graft upon them, in an illegal manner, the functions of a bank 
of issue also. Thus they adopted a double title, one on the inside and 
the other on the outside of their printed circulars,—one being the 
*¢ Dublin Provident Bank,” the other the “ Dublin Provident Loan 
Society.” The business transacted was considerable; and they con- 
trived to get into circulation to the amount of about 16,0002. notes of 
5l. each, bearing interest, and not payable till five years after date, with 
a condition that they should run on for five years longer, unless written 
notice was served upon the Directors three months before the expira- 
tion of the first term. The inquiry was conducted by Mr. G. Mat- 
thews, Secretary to the Loan Fund Board in Dublin Castle; and well 
justifies the remark with which he concludes his Report, that ‘ the 
persons in England who buy these negotiable receipts may hereafter 
blame the Government for allowing the Bank. Registry Acts to re- 
mean unaltered, when so gross a fraud can be perpetrated under them, 
as two individuals opening a joint stock bank with a placarded capital 
of half a million.” — Times. 





SCOTLAND. 

Colonel Abercromby has lately met the electors of Stirlingshire at 
various places, and explained at considerable length the principal topics 
that had occupied the attention of Parliament, and the votes he had 
given since he had obtained his seat. The Colonel has been well 
received in all the places he has visited, and seems to be as popular as 
ever. 

Sir Henry Parnell, in intimating to a correspondent that the snm 
granted for the erection of a new Customhouse at Dundee was 8,060/. 
adds—* The exertions J have made in order to prevent the Govern- 
ment of France from imposing additional duties on British linens and 
yarns imported into France, have been successful so far as to prevent 
those measures from being passed during the late session of the French 
Chambers; and I believe that active steps will be taken by our Go. 
vernment to protect our linen and yarn trade from such a measure here- 
after taking place.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 

The signatures to the National Petition in Paisley amounted to 
nearly 11,000; at Cupar and the surrounding towns the signatures 
amount to 19,000; Birmingham has already 40,000 for that town alone; 
at Glasgow the signatures, we believe, are about 70.000; and as the 
numbers from all the other manufacturing towns will be in equal pro- 
portions there is no fear of the complement of signatures anticipated 
by Mr. Attwood being fully made up.— Glasgow Chronicle. 

Mr. Bannerman, M.P. for Aberdeen, states, in a letter to the Pro- 
vost, that Mr. Abercromby, the Speaker, (“ our Speaker” is the 
kin lly phrase of Whig appropriation quoted from Mr. Bannerman’s 
letter) is expected to visit Aberdeen this autumn. It is proposed to 
confer upon him the freedom of the city. No doubt: it will cost 
nothing. 

Mr. John Penny, a well-known member of the Dundee Pulitical 
Union, was accidentally killed, on Sunday week. He was travelling 
in a drosky from Forfar to Dundee, with his wife, child, bis wife's 
sister, Mr. Craig, a grocer of Scouringburn, and another person; 
when the horse became unmanageable, near the top of Powrie Brae, 
and ran down the declivity, till it came against a dike, when it was 
overturned. Mr. Penny and Mr. Craig were thrown out, and received 
such severe injuries on the head, that Mr. Penny died on the Wednes- 
day and Mr. Craig on Thursday following. The others were hurt, 
but not dangerously. 





Miscellancaug, 
It is expected that Parliament wi'l be prorogue} on Wednesday or 


r ° . . —y 
They write from Vienna, that the troops which are to oo at the 


approaching coronation of the Emperor of Austria at Milan hg 
already begun to move. They will be encamped in the country ro - 
Milan, where the equipages, Italian body guards, and a detachment o 
hussars which are to go to meet his Majesty at Monza were to be 
assembled by the 2d instant. The expense the Government and 
city have gone toisimmense. Not only have the Milan Warehouses 
been cleared of all the velvet they contained, but 10,000 yards hare 
been ordered from England for the decorations of the cathedral, 
Corso from thence to the eastern gate has been repaved with freesto 
and to improve the coup d'wil several houses have been pulled do 
Provisions were every day becoming dearer, owing to the great influx of 
foreigners. An English gentleman had given 3,000 florins, or 7,99 
francs, for three rooms fronting the cathedral.— Post. 

The Duke of Devonshire, it is now said, will not go to Milany 
Ambassador from England: he merely visits the Continent to g 
Lord Granville at Aix-la- Chapelle. 

The report of Lord Shelburne’s approaching marriage with Mig 
Elphinstone is contradicted. 





The following is a detail of the losses sustained by the Lower (,, 
nadians since 25th of November 1837, in churches and houses bung 
and pillaged by the troops and volunteers. In the county of the Py 
Mountains, there were destroyed, 2 churches, 2 presbyteries, 1 convent, 
1 windmill, 111 inhabited houses, 12 barns, 168 outhouses, and 575 
families pillaged—total loss valued at 57,5661. At St. Charles, ther 
were 18 houses destroyed, valued at 1,950/, and grain and merchia, 
dise burnt and pillaged, valued at 5,330/. At St. Denis, the troop, 
and volunteers under the command of Colonel Gore, ten days afty 
the repulse on the 23d November, out ofrevenge burned 45 houses, which, 
with other property consumed, are valued at 19,100/.— Montreal Herald, 
[These particulars are taken from a Tory paper, and the expres. 
sions used are those of the Tory writer. The burning of the forty. 
five houses, by troops under the command of the Honourable Colonel 
Gore, was done when they met with no resistance of any kind whatever 
—done out of pure revenge. The pillaging 575 families at the Two 
Mountains was a proceeding of a character which the Duke of We. 
lington never permitted his troops to commit even in a hostile country, 
Has Lord Durham pacified these families ?] 

Lord Brougham knows full well, that by the law these men ( Nelson, 
Papineau, and the rest of the Canadian leaders,) have incurred death, 
and that if found at large in any part of her Majesty’s dominions, whe. 
ther in London, Quebec, or Calcutta, these men may be arrested and 
hung, unless mercy interpose to soften the rigour of the law.— Courier, 
[ Not without trial, conviction, and woygt | 

Mr. Roebuck has written a letter to Mr. O'Connell, full of cutting 
truths on that gentleman’s betrayal of the Canadians whom his exam. 
ple had stimulated—his gratuitous condemnation of Papineau’s conduct 
in a recent speech in the House of Commons—and the systematic sub. 
serviency of the Irish “ Liberal” Members to the Whig Administra. 
tion. We intended the insertion of Mr. Roebuck’s letter entire; but 
its great length renders that, in the present week, impossible. 


The Brighton Herald gives this account ‘of the origin of Sir David 
Scott's abolished pension— 

In the month of March 1823, a letter, unsealed, and in which great liber. 
ties were taken with the character of George the Fourth, was placed on the 
table of one of our libraries. This letter, which, we understand, contained the 
address of the writer, having found its way into the hands of Sir David Scott, 
that active Magistrate, accompanied by Mr. J. T. Trangmar, of Boyce’s Street, 
a Head-borough, proceeded to the house of Mrs. Newnham, (the same that is 
now occupied by Messrs. Cooper, the solicitors,) where the author of the libel 
lodged, and took him into custody. is name was Griffiths, a surgeon, prace 
tising in the town. A pair ye greg loaded with slugs, belonging to the pri- 
soner, was taken possession of by Sir David; who drew the charges on the 
spot. Four Head-boroughs constantly remained with Griffiths for the space of 
three or four days and nights; during which period he underwent several 
examinations, all strictly private. The prisoner, on the fourth or fifth day, 
was committed to Lewes House of Correction, whence, about a week after 
wards, he was transferred to Bedlam asa lunatic. About two years subse 
quent to this event, Sir David Scott succeeded in getting his pension. The 
vffair at the time caused little or no sensation. Twelve years passed away, and 
the lucky Baronet had quietly pocketed more than 5,000. of the national 
money for the apprehension of Griffiths, when, unfortunately for him, public 
opinion prevailed upon the Government to institute an inquiry into the claims 
of those who received pensions. Sir David Scott was subjected to this ordeal, 
and his pretensions were found to be invalid. Griffiths was never considered 
by the persons ia whose house ke lived as any thing like the desperate sort of 
character which report subsequently represented him to have been.” 





There has been a good deal of conversation in Paris respecting the 
sale of some forged papers, pretending to be important state-docu- 
ments, by a charlatan named Chaltas, to M. Fabricius, the Dutch 
Minister ad interim at the Court of Louis Philip. The papers were 
concocted in diplomatic style, and M. Fabricius was completely 
cheated by them, They relate to a great variety of matters—the Spa- 
nish war, the Belgian question, the French occupation of Ancona, and 
the marriage of Queen Victoria.. On the last point, the writer refers 
to nanudience of Soult with the Queen of England. 

“ In the course of that audience, the object of which was to recommend to 
the royal notive of the Queen the Duke de Nemours, he was happy to collect 
from the avowal of her Majesty that the Prince had made a favourable impret. 
sion. The Marshal suggests, however, ‘ in order to throw dust in the eyes 
the English people,’ and to mask the progress the Prince had made in the aflec 
tion of her Majesty, that the Duke be ordered to the — of Luneville, with 
the understanding that he return to London to prosecute his suit immediately 
after that the camp shall break up. The Marshal's letter encloses one from the 
Dutchess of Kent, addressed to the King, expressive of her Royal Highnesss 
approbation of the Duke de Nemours for a son-in-law, her sense of the honour 
it would be to herself that such an union were formed, sanctioning the mat- 
riage, and anticipating from it strength and happiness fur both countries.” 

Fabricius has been recalled by his own Government, and Chaltas bas 
been committed to prison. 

The French are in great excitement at the arrival of five female 
Indian dancers, that menace to eclipse Taglioni and Fanny Elsler out 
right. Sounderoum and Amany are the names of two of the damsels. 
The first, says the Bordeaux Courier, “ with tiery black eyes swim- 





Thursday next, by tle Queen in person. 


ming in blue enamel.” Amany ‘is like a palm-tree, full of sweet 
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“_» Then there are Ramalingham, and Saravanim, and Veyden ; 
‘ tion old Tille, who has vowed to bring back all these dam- 


n 
ae a they came. The French, from Bordeaux to Paris, nay 
pg Lisle to Marseilles, talk already of nothing but the five Baya- 
deres. 





The Trinidad Standard of May 25th, attributes the opposition in 
England to the deportation of Hill Coolies to East India speculators, 
who wish to secure to themselves the market for sugar by preventing 
the West India planters from obtaining labourers. |The same paper, 
in reference to a statement in the Spectator of March 24th—that 
Chinese labourers had been imported into Trinidad thirty years ago, 
and sent home again as useless—explains, that the said Chinese were 
imported, not by design, but accident: at the same time it is admitted, 
that an attempt was made to convert them into field labourers. The 
history of this transaction is rather curious— 

«Jn 1805, during the administration of the government of this colony by 
General Hislop, a large East India vessel arrived here, with three hundred 
Chinese on te Magner en se then > hg ey as also was a 

rd-ship, under the command of a Lieutenant of the Navy. As soon as the 
viamoan carne to anchor, the Admiral sent the Lieutenant of the guard-ship 
on board, and seized her; she not being a free trader, nor having any authority 
for coming to _ port. Riss sie time, a aa in the age from the Go- 

oor downwards, was at all acquainted with the nature or object of this un- 
expected visit; but it being necessary that the Chinese should be removed 
from on board, they were landed, and taken under the care of Government, and 
were shortly afterwards distributed by tens and twenties to different planters. 
Had the importation of these people as labourers, at a time when the African 
slave-trade was in full be been hr real yap the voyage, it would then 

ve been a most extraordinary speculation: but the live cargo was only a cover 
po much more valuable one under hatches—beneath Wiel cone comfortably 
stowed India goods to the value of 50,000/. sterling—muslins, silks, and cotton 
manufactures of the East, the introduction of which, in those days, was not 
exactly in conformity with the revenue law. Ship and cargo were condemned, 
and brought to the hammer ; and neither before nor since have the eyes of the 
humble - gnerpo of this colony been so dazzled as they then were, with 
fabrics rich and rare. 

“The unexpected seizure and condemnation of the vessel and goods put the 
promoters of this notable scheme of smuggling (the Colonial Secretary and 
Vader Secretary, who were relatives) in an aukward predicament; and to 
save himself from personal loss, the former adopted the speculation, as having 

‘heen intended to try whether Great Britain cou!d not compete with the United 
States.upon East India goods in the South American market; in which case, 
this island was to have been thrown open to the importation of goods direct 
from India. oe Se ates subsequently given of the transaction, 
‘in a long correspondence which ensued detween General Hislop and the Colo- 
nial Office; and, with the unfortunate exception that the oa at of Chi- 
nese labourers could have no possible connexion with such a scheme, might 
have carried with it some semblance of plausibility. As to the Chinese, they 
being in fact mere covers for the real object, they had been shipped without 
selection, and without any contract that ever could be discovered: they 
were unfit for the labour to which they were put, and could not perform it. 
They went into the field with a cutlass in their hands, a parasol over their 
heads, and a teapot slung at their sides! They had been deluded and hid- 
napped—were discontented, and would not work ; and at the end of six months, 
two hundred of them went away, iu the same vessel which brought them here. 
The remainder, with the exception of about twenty-five, left the island by dif- 
ferent opportunities within twelve months after their arrival; whilst those who 
took up their residence here turned fishermen, pork-butchers, and artificers in 
horn and tortoishe-shell; but up to this hour (for there are five or six still 
living), not one ever pursued agriculture. These are the facts of a transaction 
with which the colony itself had no intentional connexion, but which, like those 
of hundreds of ether instances equally groundless, has been distorted into a 
proof—a proof to support an interested opposition to the introduction of East 
Indian labourers, and to every effort made to prevent or delay the downfal of 
these islands as colonies of Great Britain.” 


Mademoiselle Taglioni, after having performed for a few evenings 
at Hamburg with her usual success, is gone to Doberan, a watering- 
place in the Grand Dutchy of Mecklenburg. 

Mr. Steele, whose admirable bust of the Queen was noticed in the 
Spectator of July 21st, has received the honorary, and we believe new 
appointment,-of Sculptor to her Majesty for Scotland. 

The Suabian Mercury, under the head of Vienna, says—‘* The ap- 
pearance of the Dutchess de Berri with her husband, and their short 
stay in the capital, have produced considerable sensation. It would 
seem that the Emperor of Austria, conjointly with the members of the 
elder branch of the Bourbons, in consideration of the distressed state 
in which they are, had resolved to assist them, but upon condition that 
the supplies should not be lavished on Legitimist partisans in I'rance, 
on whose activity they had too much hitherto relied. Such a step 
may not unlikely silence more than one Legitimist journal in France.” 

“There has been much talk made,” says the Courrier Frangais, 
“and especially in England, concerning the concession of a monopoly 
of the-sulphur trade in the kingdom of Naples to a French company. 
The-decree of his Sicilian Majesty, which stipulates the treaty of the 
Monopoly in question, bears date 10th of July. The house of J. Laf- 
fitte and Co. has been charged with the furnishing of the funds re- 
quired for this operation at Naples, and M. Tain, of Marseilles, has 
been appointed director of the company.” 





THE ARMY. 

War-orrice, Aug. 7.—Brevet—Capt. A. Burnes, of the 21st Regt. Bombay Native 
Infantry (employed upon a particular service in Affghanistan,) to have the local rank 
of Lieut-Col, in Affzhanistan and Persia while so employed. Lieut. R. Leech, of the 

bay Engineers (employed on a particular service in Affghanistan,) to have the 
local rank of Major in Affghanistan and Persia while so employed. 

War-orrice, Aug. 10.—5th Drag. Guards—Cornet J. C. Yorke to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Blackwood, who retires; W. N. A. Hill, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, 
Vice Yorke, 2d.Drags.— Regimental Sergt.-Major G. Reid to be Adjt. with the rank 
£ Cornet, vice Furlong, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 17th Fout--Capt. L. Fyfe, 
E \ the 42d Foot, to be Capt. vice Lord C. Gordon, who exchanges. 4th Foot— 
Gente J. Gwilt to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Harford, who retires; J. H. Kirby, 
p mayo be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gwilt. 42d Foot—Capt. Lord C. Gordon, from 

17th Foot, to be Capt. vice Fyfe, who exchanges. 74th Foot—Eusign G. Mouk- 
Lie tobe Lieut. without purchase, vice O’Brien, dec,; Ensigu A. E. Obins to be 
vi ut. by urchase, vice Symonds, promoted; Sergt-Major J. Walker to he Ensign, 
ice Monk land ; O. Willington, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Obins. 92d 
Ap hain J.J.C. Drake to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Freeling, who retires; 
+H. Tattnall, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Drake. 





Royal African Colonial Corps—Lieut. Col. R. Doherty, from the half-pay unattached, 
M, Fraser, who exchanges, 


be Lieut,-Col, vice A. 


and rebellion. 


sthat_Lord Durham could not suspend the Habeas Corpus, or pass any 
act of attainder, or depart in any 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
The paper alluded to by Mr. Wickens did not reach us—at least we have no recolle¢- 
tion of seeing it, 
Our Guildford correspondent may do what he proposes. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 


Ministers have abandoned the defence of the DurHAM ordinances, 
and surrendered at discretion to the victorious Lord Brovcnam! 
hey submit to annul the ordinances, and they accept the indemnity, 
Inconceivable mischief, they declare, will ensue in Canada—the Go- 
vernor- General’s authority will be undermined, and the malecontents 
will be encouraged: but nevertheless, the high-minded Ministers 
withdraw their opposition to a proceeding fraught with such ruinous 
consequences,—of course, for is not the possession of “place and 
pay” preferable to principle, honour, and every reputable considera- 
tion? They must now go down on their knees to Lord Dunnam, and 
cry for their Viceroy’s mercy. 

Of the crowd of business in the House of Lords last night, this 
was the grand subject. 

On Lord Brovcuam’s moving the order of the day for going into 
Committee on bis Indemnity Bill, 

Lord MEtzouryr stated the course which Ministers had resolved to 
take. He talked about his “deep anxiety for the great and impor- 
tant interests at stake,” the encouragement given to the rebellious 
party in Canada by the vote of the previous night, and his inability to 
discern the force of the objections which to lawyers appeared so evi- 
dent, clear, and distinct; but, being compelled to admit the illegality 
of that part of the ordinances which related to Bermuda, and the diffi- 
culty of retaining one part and annulling the other, Ministers had 
come to the resolution of disallowing the ordinances. At the same 
time, he repeated, that by their vote in favour of Lord Brougham’s 
bill, the majority in that House struck at the ‘root of all autho- 
rity” in Canada. Everybody acquainted with the temper and dis- 
position of Lord Durham must know that the ordinances were 
passed in terrorem only, as regarded the absconding parties: he 
wished especially that the House had not meddled with that part of 
them ; and he had come to the resolution of disallowing it, with “ the 
deepest regret and alarm.” But the ordinances being declared illegal, 
the parties acting under them became liable to punishment ; and an act 
of indemnity being required for them, he should not object to the in- 
demnity clause in Lord Brougham’s bill. With respect to the otherf ; 
clause, which declared the illegality of the ordinances, be thought that} 
it went too far. It was founded on the proviso introduced by Sic? * 
William Follett; but that proviso, if interpreted strictly, rendered the 
Canada Act an absurdity, for it would prevent the Governor-General 
from taking measures for the safety of the Colonies, which by other 


parts of the act he was clearly authorized to adopt. _He hoped, there- 
fore, that the House would allow him in Committee to in ce an 

















‘explanation Of the proviso, Whiéh would limit its operation so that ig 
would not interfere With any meastire necessary for the governir@t o yea 
© ° — ~ > - 





“Tord Broucuam congratulated the House and the country on the 
wise and constitutional course now adopted by the Ministers; but he 
protested against the assumption that the illegality of the ordinances 
could only be discovered by legal acumen, for it was palpable and 
monstrous—visible at first sight to every person who could read. He 
utterly denied that the disposition evinced by the House of Lords to 
protect the lives and liberties of the colonists would be likely to pro- 
voke them to commit outrages. After the concession of Ministers, he | 
was willing to,omit the declaratory part of his bill, and retain only the ; 
indemnity ; but he would not extend the powers. i 
‘CounciTin Canada—men not at all likely to underrate their powers, or | 
to beg Tiv and common sense in the use of them—by in- 
serting the clause Lord Melbourne intended to move. He would 
leave the law as it stood. Neither would he extend the Indemnity 
to any acts performed against the fifteen persons who were condemned { 
in their absence, and, for aught he knew, had since been taken and put 
to death untried. 

The Duke of Wettincton approved of the course taken by the Go- 


vernment; hut objected to the pro sed clause respecting the proviso, 
which was perfect y well cameo when it was passe House. 
Neiflierwas it necessary ; for the Canada 


it gave Sir John Colborne, ample power to suppress an 












“horts“WiHratsciirre and Ripon supported the bill. The former 
was willing to take his share of the responsibility of it. The latter said 
that the evil consequences, if any ensued, would be chargeable on 
Ministers, who had allowed Lord Durham to form his Council so as 
to make it impossible for him to receive the advice he required. 

The Marquis of LANspowNeE would be satisfied if the lawyers ad. 
mitted that Lord Durham had the same power as Sir John Colborne,- 
who had been permitted to attaint traitors. 

Lord Brovcuam said, that Lord Durham might exercise all the 
powers which Sir John Colborne had legally exercised ; but he would 
not say that Sir Jobn bad never exceeded those powers. If he had, 
he would be liable to impeachment ; and then Lord Brougham might 
have to decide the question judicially. 

Some further conversation occurred between Lords BrovcnaM, 
LanspownE, WickLow, CLANRICARDE, and CoTreNnHaM; but the only : 
remark worth notice was made by Lord CorrennaM, who contende 





way from the practice of administering 
the criminal Jaw in England, wander Lord Brougham’s construction oF 
the Canada Coercion Act ; and~that-thereforethe~exphemtory clause 
proposed by Cord Melbourié"was necessary. — 
~The bill then went through the , and was ‘* reported.” 
The first, or declaratory clause, was struck out, on the motion of 
Lord Brovcnam. Some verbal amendments were also made; anda 


clause added, authorizing the immediate proclamation of the Indemnit 


Act, on the receipt of a copy thereof by Lord Durbam,—who wi 


thus be compelled to publish throughout Canada, thut the first act of 
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the Spetial Council, and his own proclamation, were gross violations 
of the law ana the rights of his subjects! 


Lord Metzougne proposed the clause to explain Sir William Fq]- 


lett’s proviso. 
Seder stro § rongly opposed_by Lords BrovcHam, Wicktow, ELLEn- 
BOROUGH, and MAnsFIELD ; and was withdrawn. 

“Lord Hannowszy and Lord Ectenzonoucu wished for some pre- 
cise definition of the powers of the Governor of Canada. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON objected to reopen the wholé question 
at the close of the session. 

The Marquis of LanspowNE again referred to the act of attainder 
passed by Sir John Colborne. Was that legal, or not? did not Sir 
John require an act of indemnity ? 

Lord BrovcuaM had not read Sir John Colborne’s despatches. 
The attention of the House had not yet been formally called to that 
subject ; and he would not then give any other opinion, than that if 
Sir John had acted illegally, he was liable to punishment. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, on Monday. 

The Scotch Court of Session Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

The House refused to concur in the Commons’ amendments to the 
Scotch Sheriffs Bill; and a Committee to frame ‘‘reasons” was ap- 

ointed. 
' The Scotch Prisons Bill was read a third time. On the question 
that it “do pass,” Lord MansFiELp spoke against the bill; and the 
House decided not to pass it, by a vote of 15 to 11. : 

The Registration of Electors Bill went through the Committee, 
with some amendments. The report was brought up, and the bill is to 
be a read a third time this day. 

Some conversation occurred respecting the time when the Imprison- 
ment for Debt Bill should come into operation. Lords BroucHaM 
and Lynpuurst strongly objected to the postponement from the Ist of 
October to the 1st of December, in consequence of the absence of the 
Judges, who were to frame certain rules. The Judges might sit in 
banco during the vacation. Lord CotrenHAM said, it would be hard 
to bring them to town. There was then a good deal of desultory talk 
respecting a clause in the bill which compelled newspaper proprietors 
to insert advertisements in any form and of any length for three shil- 
lings. Lord BrovcuaM and Lord Lynpuursrt declared that nothing 
could be more unjust ; and the only difficulty respecting the omission 
or amendment of the clause was, the danger of putting off the entire 
measure to next year. The further consideration of the bill was post- 
poned to Monday. 

The Scotch Parliamentary Burghs Bill was postponed to next ses- 
sion. Lord BroucHaM and Lord LynpHurst complained that they 
had not had time to consider it. Lord Minro, who bad charge of the 
measure, said the delay arose from his unavoidable absence in the 
country. 

The Cornwall Tin Duties Bill was brought forward by Lord MeEt- 
BourNnE. Lord Lynpuurst said it was too late in the session to con- 
sider it. Lord MELzourneE would not give it up, but should move 
the second reading on Monday. 

The Joint Stock Banks Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

The House adjourned at half-past ten, to meet at half-past three 
to-day. 

In ae Commons, no business of importance was transacted. A 
motion by Dr. Lusuincron, for papers relative to the seizure of 
British vessels in 1834, in the harbour of Portandique, on the coast of 
Africa, was withdrawn, on the assurance of Lord Palmerston that he 
was negotiating for redress with the French Government. 

Colonel Woop moved the House to go into Committee on the Cus- 
toms Act, with a view to increase the duty on foreign fruits. The 
motion was opposed by Mr. Pouterr Tuomson, Mr. Wa tack, and 
Mr. Cuarctes VILLIERS; and withdrawn. Mr. Wattace and Mr. 
VILLiERs drew attention to the high price of corn, and the prospect 
of a deficient harvest. The price of wheat might reach 100s., and 
the House, said Mr. WALLAcE, may be summoned to meet in Novem- 
ber to take the subject of the Corn-laws into consideration. 

The House adjourned at a quarter before six, to Monday. 








MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHancek, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

There has been some variation in the price of Consols this week, They 
closed on Monday at 933, buyers, for Money, and 93% for the Account. They 
improved slightly on Tuesday and Wednesday, and on Thursday reached 944 
to 4 forthe Account. This afternoon, the price has receded, and is 93% for 
Money, and 944 for the Account. In the other heavy Stocks, there has been 
no variation. Exchequer Bills have been at 76s. and 77s., and are now at 78s. 
India Bonds 78, India Stock 265, Bank Stock 2073. Spanish Active Stock 
has reached 21§, and is now 213 to 4. Portuguese Five per Cents. have 
slightly improved, and are now 35}, having been as low as 34}. Brazilian are 
813 to 824, and Mexican 25}. 

There has not been much business in the Share Market, and little change in 
prices. Great Western 78, London and Greenwich 163, London and Brighton 
93, London and Birmingham 80 to 82; British Asphalte 14 premium. 

Some attention has been given to a new South Carolina Railway Stock. 
The amount issued is two millions of dollars; of which one million has been 
brought into the London market. The money borrowed is to be laid out in 
finishing railways in South Carolina, that State being security for the Bonds. 
The interest is 5 per cent. ; and the Bonds were offered and have been taken at 
95 for 100. 


Saturpay, TweEtve O’Crock. 
This is a very quiet day in the Stock Exchange. In the English Market, 
Consols have improved a shade ; the price being 944 to 4 for the Account. In 
Foreign Stocks there is nothing doing. The Share Market is rather flatter— 
Great Western 12 to 13 prem. ; London and Birmingham 80 to 2 prem. ; 
Blackwall 1 to 3 dis.; Brighton 2} to 2 dis. 


3 per Cent. Consols...... eee O44 Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 80 ¢ 
Ditto for Account.....6...4. 944 2 ELE nese. « ae 

3 per Cent. Reduced ....... « 9484 Dutch 2¢ per Cents......... 54% @ 
New 34 per Cent.Anns...... lO} 4 Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 354 
Bank Stock ...c..seceeseees 207% Ditto 3 per Cent. ...-.+.0-. 234 
IndiaStock ...... aenbaeee ne, ae Russian (1822)5 per Cent... 1134114 
SP MONEE. cascescesvencvee TO.0 Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 214 ¢ 
Exchequer Bills.......-.+.. 76 78 Deferred Stock..... ateecece” SEE 
Belgian 5 per Cents......... OLE 24 Passive Ditto........eee0 - 48% 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Arrived—At Gravesend, Aug. 8th, Bahamian, Tizard, from Bengal. At Deal, Sth, 
Hashemy, Buckle, from China; Jand Woolsington, Burrowes, from Ceylon; and 9th, 


Stratford, Lane, from Mauritius, At Portsmouth; 6th; Marion; M’Carth 
Off the Wight, 7th, Atwick, M‘Kay, from Van Diemen’s Land. Off Pottinane lal, 
mer Castle, Bourchiard, from China, Off Cork, 8th, Patriot, Dunn, from th mes 
At Liverpool, 7th, London, King, from Bengal ; and 9th, Jessie, Bell, from New Cape, 
Wales. At St. Helena, June 14th, Hindoo, Van Zuiliman, from Van Diemen’s A 

} 16th, Royal Saxon, Renner, from Bengal; and R. Mount, Searles, from the rome 
24th, Orator, Terry, from Mauritius; 25th, M. S. Elphinstone, Small, from Bomy* 
and 27th, Trafalgar, Symes, from China. At the Cape, May 12, Governor, Doherty, i 
Norway; 19th, H. Porcher, Hart; 22d, Dauntless, Pindar; J. Fleming, Rose : oan from 
Saumarez, Simon, from London; and Magistrate, Allen, from Cork ; Agrippina R 
gers, from Ceylon ; 27th, Agnes, Cumming, from London; 29th, Felicity, Small ‘h ns 
the Clyde; Tweed, Lawson, from Manilla; and June 2d, Wave, Goldsmith,’ fn 
London. At the Mauritius, April 17th, Seymour, Dare; 23d, Stratford, Lane, Pty 
London; Zenobia, Owen, from Bengal; 30th, Mary Mallaby, Grey; Cuba 6 
May 4th, Mary Eliza, Pattison; Jane Shireffs, Manson, from London ; and Bk 
Cassiopeia, Verrain, from Liverpool. At New South Wales, April 12th, Edy h 
Cannan, from Liverpool; W.Jardine, Crosbie, from Dublin; and Orestes, Smith tn 
Bristol. ; “— 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Aug. 4th, Morley, Evans, for Bombay; and 8t} 

Feversham, Webster, for ditto. ’ ili Laty 


: , Saturpay Morning. 
Arrived—In the Downs, Zenobia, Owen, from Bengal. At the Cape, Buckingham 
shire, ——, from Bombay}; and Arab, Ferrier, from Singapore. 





STEPHENSON'S;THEATRE MACHINERY. 


Mvcu has been done by stage machinists to give effect to the meta 
morphoses of pantomime and the scenic marvels of spectacle: a house 
becomes a ruin in the twinkling of an eye—ghosts rise and mortals 
sink through the boards with magical celerity—a whole city slides dowa 
a chink in the floor, with a much ease as a letter drops into a post-box, 
The machinery below ground at the Great Theatres—and at the Adel. 
phi, where the whole stage rises and sinks like the flying island of 
Laputa—is as complete as need be: but above, the contrivances for 
shifting the scenes are cumbrous and clumsy. The confusion behind 
the drop when a grand “ tableau ” is arranged, is prodigious: the num: 
ber of scene-shifters hustling one another would form a very tolgrable 
crowd in a pantomime. 

These inconveniences are entirely obviated by the Patent Theatre 
Machinery, invented by Mr. Macponatp STEPHENSON, civil engineer, 
It isa complete apparatus for scene-shifting ; by which, with the aid 
of one-third the number of men, changes the most extensive are pro. 
duced instantaneously, with an ease and precision perfectly beautiful, 
By merely setting the machinery in motion, the “ wings” simultane. 
ously present the proper bordering of grove or castle; the ‘ boarders” 
send down asky or roof to match; and the “ drop ” descends with the dis. 
tant view, without any noise or confusion, and in little more time than 
it has taken to read this sentence. With equal facility the breadth of the 
scene may be widened or narrowed, and the depth extended or dimi- 
nished. In short, the machinery (which is quite simple in its action) 
supplies a motive power applicable to all stage purposes. The im. 
provement that the adoption of this plan would produce in “ stage 
effects,” will be at once obvious to all who have been in the habit of 
attending the theatre on the first night of a spectacle—and every new 
play partakes of this character now-a-days. Even at Covent Garden 
and the Adelphi—the two houses where the scenic arrangements are 
the most complicated and the best worked—it scarcely ever happens 
that a first performance passes off without some untoward hitch in the 
scenery; a refractory arch refuses to meet its other half, and the laws 
of gravity are suspended for a while amid the laughter and hisses of the 
audience; the sight-of “a city divided against itself” is presented 
without any allegorical meaning; or the skirts of a wood are caught 
between the panels of a drawing-room. People are very impatient of 
such a contretemps—it destroys the scenic illusion so completely: even 
the Minors are expected to be perfect in these matters. A severe 
critic in the gallery of the Surry Theatre, on the occurrence of some 
such unlucky accident, bawled out, ‘* Ve don’t come here for grammar, 
but you might join the scenes.” This remark speaks volumes. The 
new machinery, by the way, dispenses with the use of scenes joined in 
the middle—* flats” as they are technically termed: this is a great ad- 
vantage ; for besides the difficulty of getting them to unite, the june- 
tion is disagreeably visible in a black line, with very dirty edges, cut- 
ting through the middle of a landscape, or dividing the pier-glass ina 
drawing-room. 

The working model, that we saw set in motion at the office of the 
proprietors, (105, Upper Thames Street, close to London Bridge,) is 
adapted for a stage of the largest dimensions, with ten pair of ‘“ wings,” 
for the scenist’s fancy to soar withal: but the machinery is well suited 
to a small house; and it is, in fact, to be applied to Miss Kevty’s pri 
vate theatre, where economy of room is an object. In the model, Mr. 
STEPHENSON has introduced an idea of his own, that, judging from 
its effect on a small scale, appears to be a decided improvement: it 
consists in presenting a semicircular instead of a flat surface of canvas 
at the wings; so that the framework of each wing, when fitted with 
the canvas, forms a circle, or cylinder, composed of parts of three dif- 
ferent scenes. In his plans, however, the wings are of a triangular 
form—one face only being presented to the audience at atime. But 
the machinery is as readily applicable to the ordinary mode of sliding 
on the ‘* wing” scenes, if preferred. 

The apparatus is almost entirely of wrought and cast iron, or brass— 
affording additional security against fire; and, when made, it can be 
fixed in a month, without interruption to the performances of the 
theatre; nor does it require any alteration of the existing scenery and 
decorations. The expense of the machinery will be repaid, it is calcu- 
lated, in three years, by the saving (about 70 per cent.) in wages alone. 
And in addition to the economy of stage-room and labour, and the 
advantages of celerity and precision in the changes of scenery, the 
capabilities of the theatre for scenic effect are greatly increased, an 
the inconvenience attending the presence of a number of scene- 
shifters on the stage during the performance is obviated—the few men 
required (only two or three for a small stage) being only occupied for 
half an hour on the stage during the whole evening. 

Though the immense improvement effected by the patent machinery 
is apparent at a glance to all who are familiar with stage-business, the 
testimony of an experienced practical man is too valuable a recom- 
mendation to be omitted. Mr. Braztey, the architect of eleven 
theatres, has expressed his unqualified approbation of it, and his inten- 
tion to adopt it when he shall have to erect a twelfth. Audiences 48 





well as managers are interested in the success of the invention. 
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—TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WHIGS AT THEIR WHITE BAIT. 


«Ter Majesty’s Ministers had their annual fish dinner at Black- 
n Wednesday.” And a pleasant evening those great men 

ed, we doubt not—buited by Lovegrove, not BroueHuam, and 
150d of CopLey’s carping. “ Nunc est bibendum!” cries the 
pet Premier: the session is just over—six months of undis- 
ted pay and pleasure in prospect—who would not be a minis- 
= of state and a courtier of the Queen? 

And pity it is, that after a few brief months the returning sea- 
son must again break in upon the fun and frivolity, the pastime 
and prodigalily, of these fine fellows. Depend upon it, they no- 
where appear to such advantage as at the dinner-table. Eels, 
founders, and white bait, turtle and venison, punch and cham- 

agne,—these, and such like, are the matters they are well quali- 
fied to discuss. Why annoy them with politics? Curse Canada, 
curse the Corporations, curse the Church questions! Sink Dur- 
yaw and the Bermudas together,—dropping a tear to the memory 
of honest ANDREW Leita Hay! 
«‘ Tempus erat dapibus, sodales.” 

If our rulers were “rollicking” on Wednesday, surely they 
forgiven. Never had men more cause for gratitude. 
During the past session they have absolutely lost nothing—for 
character had taken wings and departed long before. But office 
and its perquisites, which seemed to be going after his reputation, 
clung to the Jucky Lord Mexsourne. All parties resolved to 
“keep him in.” In former sessions, he was so “superfluous ” as 
to put himself to some little trouble in defending his measures; 
but now he has discovered that the less said on difficult questions, 
the more likely they are to be understood. Discussion is injurious 
as wellas troublesome; and the Epicurean Premier, relying on 
his convenient philosophy, has not condescended even to explain 
a single leading measure of the session. He probably spoke 
oftener and more to the purpose while presiding at the Wednes- 
day's feast, than during the entire nine months in the House of 
Lords. It was not for needless relaxation, but the excitement of 
doing something, that he went to Blackwall. 

The whole party, as well as the Premier, might well be joyful. 
Not a single measure have they carried in Parliament except 
with the scornful aid of opponents. The Colonies are discun- 
tented; the public expenditure is increasing; the revenue less 
productive than it has been for many years; the crops precarious ; 
the“ masses " grumbling ; the men of the Midlands up. Never- 
theless, Ministers are mirthful; and for this excellent reason— 
they are Ministers, and likely to remain so for six months at 


least ! 


THE DUTCHIES OF CORNWALL AND LANCASTER. 


Tur Dutchy of Cornwall Bill makes over to the proprietors of 
tin mines about 19,0007. a year; being the sum paid to the 
Queen, as Dutchess of Cornwall, for duty on tin. The amount is 
not relinquished by the Crown, but charged on the Consolidated 
Fund—in other words, transferred from the Cornish mine-owners 
to the public. The latter will be recompensed, it is pretended, by 
the reduction of price consequent on the abolition of the duty. 
Fallacious pretence! the tin-miners are practical monopolists— 
quite as much so at least as the Northern coal-owners, whom Sir 
Ropert Pee designated as such: it is absurd to suppose that 
they will voluntarily reduce their profits on account of a measure 
which will not increase competition among the producers, or lessen 
the demand for the article supplied. Right and becoming in the 
Crown it would have been to abandon a vexatious duty: it is 
unfair to transfer that charge from mine-owers to the consumer, 
and impudent to boast of having benefited the public thereby. 
_ Parliament has recently—at last—received an account of the 
income and expenditure of the Dutchies of Cornwall and Lan- 
caster; which, it is now acknowledged, ought to come under the 
annual cognizance of the Legislature. In connexion with the 
abolition of the tin-duty, the Cornwall account deserves attention. 
The entire revenue from June 1837 to June 1838, is 28,4562. 
Of this sum, 5,5672. 3s. 6d. is derived from rents, 19,6792. from 
duty on tin, and 2,630/. 9s. 5d. from coals. Now what is the ex- 
penditure ? 





wall 0 


may be 





The salaries for managing this gross rental of 28,0007. ed: 
MOAPMNOL, iscenescvscoversnssenstasevapecdecdadesdsessvorsencssés 5,342 0 10 
Annuities and salaries to Stannary Officers are most im- 
properly “lumped in” with ¢ithes on tin, and are put 
0 ER PSEC RE Lee EOP DERE 2.892 4 6 
Audit expenses (dinners to the tenants and agents, we 
SRG) cecesishscondvvedeaecsteste dasdnoncdendiveaamecsse stants 352 8 0 
Fees and PPR VOIING CHAN ZOR, , scccesenssrsercsanaraceasacaesacnanen 953 7 8 
ENG anc ncrcddn su ccascngeccesdencscesessisecntueanacssanen 1,734 16 6 


Surely these items might be supposed sufficient to cover the 
Cost of managing this property—there are salaries, annuities, fees, 
ae charges, and law expenses: but no! we have in ad- 
ition— 

Incidental expenses, no less that.......sseeecseeee fseues £685 12 6 

Extraordinary payments.......s.seseesseeeeeees iecanad 490 15 8 
Altogether, the charges amount to 12,670/. 19s. 1d.— nearly 
half the gross rental of the property. It is not stated who are 
the recipients of this money; but it is manifest that the owner is 
plundered. And now that Parliament has undertaken to super- 
intend the income and expenditure of the Dutchy, full and pre- 





cise accounts should be required, and pay apportioned to ser- 
vice. It is to be remembered, that henceforth more than half the 
income——19,000/.—will be paid without any cost of collection; 
and there ought at least to be a saving of the charges of manag- 
ing all the property except the rents and the coals; which being 
together only about 8,000. annually, many trustworthy persons 
would gladly collect for 100/.a year. Will the privileges of the 
Crown be pleaded in bar of this kind of interference? Why, the 
Crown is to gain by it—the Queen's income will be increased. If 
it please her Majesty to bestow the same amount on the present 
sinecurists, let her Majesty have the credit of that specific gene- 
rosity, in a direct form. 

So much for Cornwall. The entire income of the Dutchy of 
Lancaster is put down at 23,0387. 108. 7d.: the cost of managing 
this property, 11,8772.! The accounts are not sufficiently precise. 
Lawyers’ and surveyors’ and tradesmen’s bills are all included in 
one amount of 1,407/. 13s. 2d. The Receiver's poundage is 
1,145/.; and the salaries of officers 7,6517. Of course the Dutchy 
is anest of jobbing. The net income, if honestly and carefully 
managed, instead of being 9,0002., would be at least 21,0003. 
a year. 

Unless Parliament take measures to preserve the property frona 
waste, it is to little purpose that the returns, on which these obser- 
vations are founded, have been wrung from Government. We 
have assumed that the renés are all that could fairly be expected ; 
but we believe that they are much under the mark. 





THE ENGLISH PRISONS NOT TO BE BETTER 
ORDERED. 


Our masters the Lords have thrown out the Home Secretary's 
first attempt at legislation for the Prisons of England, by a majo- 
rity of one. On former occasions we have objected to this bill, as 
being inadequate to the necessities of the case—as falling short 
of the Resolutions of the Select Committee of 1836—and ae 
making no provision for a Model Prison, wherein the separation 
of prisoners should be fully and fairly carried into effect. The 
bill, moreover, sought to introduce the system of Separation by 2 
kind of side-wind, instead of openly proclaiming its object in the 
title and preamble. But, in spite of all these faults, we cannot 
but regret that a measure containing several useful provisions 
should fall to the ground, merely because the weakness of & 
tottering Government precludes any hope of carrying a bill througk 
the House of Lords, if Lord LynpHurst only wags his finger 
and says it shall not become law. 

The clause which proved fatal to the bill, was that which em» 
powered the Secretary of State to order the separate confinement 
of prisoners in cells of sufficient dimensions, properly warmed 
and ventilated, and whose construction generally should have beez 
approved by competent authority. The Secretary of State has 
already the power of establishing any regulations in prisons, 
which he may think proper—provided, of course, that such regu- 
lations are not repugnant to existing laws: and, inasmuch as the 
Gaol Acts (4th and 5th Geo. 1V.) direct that prisoners shall be 
classified in the manner therein mentioned, it is doubiful whether 
the Secretary of State can legally make a regulation that a pri- 
soner shall be confined in a separate cell. This doubt would have 
been set at rest by the lost bill; which was described by Lord 
Lynpuorst as “ having for its object to enable the Secretary of 
State to establish solitary imprisonment in every prison in this 
country. He (Lord Lynnuurst) never would consent to vest in 
the Secretary of State the power of establishing solitary confine- 
ment in every place he pleased.” No satisfactory explanatiou 
being given upon this point by any member of the Government, 
Lord Lynpuurst’s objection, for want of an answer, appeared un- 
answerable; and the defeat of the bill was the result. 

Now it may surprise some of our readers to be informed, that 
the bill did not authorize soli/ary confinement, in any way what- 
ever. The grand blunder, or sophism, (for we really know no€é 
which is the proper epithet,) which ran through the debate, was 
the confusion of the notion of solitary confinement, with that of the 
modified separation contemplated by the bill. It was intended that 
prisoners should be confined in separate cells, where they should 
be visited by the Keeper, the Chaplain, the Surgeon, the Officers, 
the Magistrates, the Inspectors—by their friends in certain cases 
—and in short, by all except those with whom it is for their best 
interests that they should not associate, namely, the other pri- 
soners. It is the separation of prisoners from each other which 
is intended—not absolute seclusion from the world, or any thing 
approaching to it. The opponents of separation argue thus: 
‘“* Confinement in absolute solitude, in small, cold, damp, and close 
cells, such as those in the generality of English gaols, cannot be 
enforced without injury to the health, and risk to the mental 
faculties, of the prisoner ; ergo, confinement in modified solitude, 
in a cell apart from other prisoners, that cell being of adequate 
size, well aired and warmed, and with liberty of exercise in the 
open air as the health may require it, the cell being also so 
fitted as to give the prisoner the opportunity of making known 
all his wants,—such a separation will also be injurious to the 
body and mind of the prisoner.” Admirable reasoning! — . 

The Marquis of Satissury expressed a decided opinion ia 
favour of a public Model Prison, in which the experiment 
of Separation might be fairly tried. This, we have always 
contended, is the proper course. Let a good system be once put 
successfully into practice in our Metropolitan Prison, and it will 
be a Normal School for the example of the Counties and 
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Boroughs. It is the duty of Lord Joun RussEwv to ‘propose a 
measure of this description ; and he well knows that any reason- 
able sum for so worthy a purpose will be cheerfully voted by 
Parliament. Let him do this, and prepare for next session a bill 
stating broadly and definitely the objects in view ; let those 
objects be properly explained to both Houses, without mystery or 
disguise ; and we shall have large prospective consolation for the 
present failure. 

Lord Saxispury's objection to making provision for the reli- 
gious instruction of prisoners, not of the Established Church, 
betrayed the unclean spirit of Toryism in a marked manner. 
“Reformation of Catholics and Dissenters indeed ! — rogues! 
let them die of spiritual thirst! Is their reformation to be put 
in competition with the interests of the Church by law esta- 
blished?"” We have not space to enlarge upon Mr. LAnepax's 
elause; but, without expressing an opinion here how far the 
Voluntary principle is applicable, or not, to prisons, we cannot 
withhold a passing reprobation of the outrageous intolerance which 
Mr. Lanepater has been the means of calling forth on this sub- 
ject, in both Houses. Better vier) 

One word, in concluding, to Lord Jonn Russsxii. The ori- 
ginal bill contained a clause very properly prohibiting the em- 
ployment of prisoners as wardsmen, or as cooks, or cleaners, or in 
any menial or domestic services within the prison. In a recent 
cireular to the Magistrates, Lord Joun expressed a strong disap- 
probation of this practice, as inconsistent with the objects of 
punishment, and productive of many abuses. But how happens it, 
then, Lord Jonn, that you permitted those words which forbid 
the employment in menial or domestic services to be struck out of 
the bill, so as to limit the restriction to wardsmen only? Were 
you guided in this matter by the advice of the Inspectors—of Mr. 
Hawes—of the Edinburgh Review ?—for by all these authori- 
ties have your exertions for the reform of prison discipline been 
applauded. Or did you concede this important point to humour 
the County Magistrates, who were almost to a man opposed to 
the leading clauses of your bill—who will continue to oppose any 
bill that will add a shilling to the county-rates—and who have, 
in fact, instigated Lord Lynpuurst to his work of destruction ? 
Your answer will, of course, be the Cabinet motto, ‘‘ Video me- 
ora, proboque,” &c. When is there to be an end of this? 





THE CONDITION OF GOVERNESSES. 

tn a little book which we noticed a fortnight since, it was stated, 
as the result of a calculation, that a majority of female lunatics 
in this country is composed of governesses and servants of all- 
work. Whether the statement is strictly true or not, we do 
not know; but there can be no question that the situation of 
both these classes of persons .is one of severe hardship gene- 
rally, and even of acute misery in particular. cases; and perhaps 
there needs no paragraph for a text to originate, or to justify, 
a few observations on such a subject. We wish, however, in this 
article, to direct the attention of the reader in a particular manner 
to the case of governesses, which is that which strikes us as 
deserving notice in the highest degree. 

There assuredly never was a time when so large a proportion 
of our females was employed in the duties of tuition as at this 
moment. Probably there is no family among the middle classes 
but nun.bers, either in its own circle or in the circle of its imme- 
diate acquaintai.ce, some young lady who is or bas been filling, 
er who seeks to fill, the situation of governess: the advertising 
eolumns of the newspapers announce no qualifications in the 
same profusion, reiterate no want with the same inveteracy ; and 
whoever has, unfortunately, at any time “ wanted a governess,” 
has doubtless had a memorable opportunity of observing how 
large a section of the female community answers to that name. 
The public is warranted in placing so remarkable a fact amongst 
the signs of the times, and in asking what it denotes ? 

' We are sorry to say, we can see nothing in this extraordinary 
gathering of female teachers, either flattering to the cause of 
social happiness, or creditable to the spirit of the age. What we 
assume in this matter is, that out of twenty young ladies who 
take situations of this kind, hineteen are driven to the step by a 
sheer necessity suffered in their own persons—a necessity dis- 
graceful to the state of society which produces it. To explain 
and defend this assumption, we are bound to show, first, that the 
situation of a governess is such as to bespeak all the aversion 
with which we perceive it to be regarded ; and, secondly, that the 
necessity which compels such numbers of young women to appeal 
to itas the means of livelihood, is disgraceful, and grows out of 
certain fundamental errors in the social system. And first of the 
situation and its duties. 

1. Occupations are eligible or otherwise according as the re- 
wards they secure are in proportion to the labours they impose. 
Vhese in the case of governesses are not in proportion, or rather 
they are out of all proportion; for (to omit the question of pecu- 
wiary remuneration) that respect and consideration, more coveted 
than money by well-educated persons—and which even the com- 
monest duties are found to yield when discharged faithfully— 
rarely fall to the lot of the governess; who, in return for her 
hard and wearisome services, is regarded in most families as no 
better than an upper servant, and is treated with no greater cere- 
mony. (She is often no better paid.) This treatment is partly 
owing to the vulgar and illiberal views entertained by those eu- 
gaging the services of a governess, but partly also to the nature 


profess many things, that they gain credit for none. Not that 
cellence may not be attained in different studies, and credit 
therefore merited on different scores, (though this indeed ha ne 
rarely,) but as there is a natural presumption that where” 
talent or accomplishment is possessed in an eminent degree? 
will be made the basis of reputation, so where many Professi : 
are made it is apt to be believed, not that so many solid ac 
ments have been mastered, but that the acquirements Profe ed 
are of inferior stamp—that the variety is only an apology fo, th 
mediocrity. Whether this impression operates, on the whole 
with more justice or injustice, it may be difficult to say ; py ig 
effects are obvious on every hand. While the person of one ur 
suit contrives to gain credit and respect for his single accomplish, 
ment, and is more likely to have merits attributed to him aby 
than below his due, the person of many professions seldom fails 
to be set down as an expert but inferior person, useful in a house 
where children have to be taught, but without claims to consid). 
ation either on the grounds of talent or of respectability, A gp. 
verness is usually expected, and usually is prepared, to assist iy 
“every branch of a finished education.” How can we be gy. 
prised that a person whose qualification is thus made to consig 
in universal usefulness, should come to be looked upon asa sort 
of domestic convenience, and be tasked at all hours for all sg. 
vices? A lady, who had been a governess in a family of 
mean rank, once told us, asa specimen of the preposterous notig, 
entertained with regard to the unlimited nature of a governess; 
duties, that on entering her situation, when her first day’s irk. 
some task was done, and, the children being put to bed, 
she hoped at length to snatch an hour for private meditation, she 
perceived the extent of her mistake by the following pleasing 9}. 
loquy which took place between papa and mamma. 

Mamma. ‘ What can she do for us now?” 

Papa, “ Let me see—Oh! why I think she can read for us,” 

The oppression is great, but evidently results, in part, from 
the nature of the services professed by the poor governess; which 
are too miscellaneous not to lead to frequent encroachment. Com. 
pare with this, the independence enjoyed by the professor of single 
accomplishments, whose time is dealt out to his pupils in mea 
sured portions not to be infringed—whose rights no less than his 
duties are well defined and jealously maintained. 

If to the nature of these services, inviting oppression and en. 
croachment, we add the vulgarity and unfeeling conduct so fre. 
quent in the party contracting for them, we shall be at no loss to 
perceive, in their full extent, the consequent misery and distress 
inflicted on the minds of young women of delicacy and susceptibi- 
lity, who being driven to seek situations of this sort for the most 
part through adverse circumstances, and when no other short road 
to occupation lies open to them, live to have their feelings para- 
lyzed and their spirits broken, declining suddenly in mind and per- 
son, from the brightness of youth becoming premature old maids, 
perhaps (indeed, we have seen it is no probability, but a very 
painful reality) subjects for lunatic asylums! 

Nothing tends so much to induce a low state of the spirits and 
to unhinge the mind, as a sense of isolation, a sense of being re- 
moved from one’s natural circle, of being disconnected with sur- 
rounding objects, unsettled where others are fixed, a stranger 
amongst friends. And all this is felt by the governess; who, 
even when entertained with tolerable kindness and affability, is 
oppressed with a perpetual feeling of loneliness. Her heart is 
still, where it ought to be, at home; and the very exhibition of 
that domestic happiness from which she is debarred, as it keeps 
up the sense of her privation, only serves to augment iis bitter 
ness. In the beautiful words of a German ballad— 

“ [n cer Heimath wohnt die Liebe, 
In der Heimath wohnt die Lust, 
Uad so bange, ach! so bange 
Klopft das Herz hier in der Brust.” 
[Home’s the home of love and kindness, 
Sweet content inhabits there ; 
Here no kindred heart awaits me, 
Pining slow with inward care! ] 
In numerous cases this loneliness is not figurative. Vulgar 
pride frequently condemns the governess in a family to a state of 
real solitude, by the monstrous contradiction of regarding her 
station in life—though qualifying her to be an example for the 
children—as disqualifying her to be even the companion of the 
parents; and in cases where a different practice admits the gover 
ness to the family circle, it often happens that the same vulgat 
spirit makes null the privilege, by connecting it with painful dis- 
tinctions, or, not uncommonly, by the more simple means of offer- 
ing no attractions to its acceptance. For the instances are nume- 
rous of ladies of refined manners and polished conversation, 
daughters of decayed gentlemen, or others who have receiv 
educations beyond the usual proportion to wealth, being placed as 
governesses in families as much beneath them in all the qualities 
of mind and person constituting true gentility, as they are above 
them in fortune. There are doubtless governesses who do not 
answer to this description—persons of indifferent attainments and 
commonplace minds, who undertake such situations on trading 
principles, and as long as they achieve salaries care little for the 
idealities of love or respect. Of these we do not speak ; nor are 
they, we are persuaded, by any means so numerous a class; for it 
is not often seen in this country that young women are devoid of 
tenderness and susceptibility. 
2. We consider the necessity which forces so many of our 





of the services themselves. It is the misfortune of those who 


young females from their domestic hearths, to seek a livelihood ia 
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<families, aS governesses, confidants, companions, and 
strange {far ee seful to the state of society which creates it, 
ea following amongst other reasons. It arises generally 
a the poverty of the parents, or from their pride, or from 
“04 together; and generally it bespeaks as its immediate fore- 
- in . cause, that straining after the bubble gentility, with all 
ee preston! falsehoods involved in it, which is the vile worm 
pi Fating into the vitals of our middle classes. Instead of 
resting in the station of life to which his means naturally point, a 
man must be for ever fretting on the verge of something higher : 
instead of equalizing his expenses, instead of proportioning the 
; le of his proceedings to the limits of his fortune, he must spe- 
mew upon the chances of rising ; he must give his children a 
rospective claim to the gentility he designs for them, by edu- 
Ping them after the standard of another and a higher rank of 
society ; and when these measures, as they ure certain to do, 
bring ruin on all the family, and the necessity of individual exer- 
tion begins to stare them in the face—a trifle once, but now a 
source of harrowing distress—then the sons, beggarly gentlemen 
steeped in Greek and misery, what can they do? One only thing 
of any social utility—they can retail what they have acquired ; they 
can become tutors. And the daughters, poor, elegant, miserable 
ladies, full of accomplishments and calamities, what can they do? 
Nothing more; they can become governesses. A more unhappy 
fate for a fine girl cannot be conceived. The heart of a young 
woman is so full of affection, that it easily fixes itself in any soil 
to which it is removed; but to be transplanted from place to place, 
and rudely and suddenly broken off in the growth of its attachments, 
is as little favourable to the development of its beauties, as a si- 
milar treatment is to that of any young garden-plant equally 
tender. Nor can any situation be conceived so calculated in itself 
to sully the graces of female character, as that of governess ; in- 
ducing harshness and ill-temper, pedantry and self-sufficiency, 
and many other features of disposition equally the antagonists of 
those qualities of modesty, gentleness, softness, which ought never 
to be dissociated from the name of woman—which even in idea 
it is painful to dispart. ; 

In addition to these arguments, we boldly hazard the assertion, 
that more old maids proceed from the ranks of governesses than 
from any other class of females; a fact which, if true, is itself a 
sufficient reason for regarding their occupation with jealousy and 
aversion. A governess, like a wet-nurse, is an apology for a mo- 
ther—and a very poor one, in our opinion. Would to God we 
might live to see the age when all women became mothers, and 
all mothers suckled their own offspring, and educated them, and 
when it would be deemed a disgrace to divide the claims of 
maternity with hired strangers. Then, too, might our lovely 
English girls rather qualify themselves to bring up children 
of their own than waste their affections on those of thankless 
employers: the grace and beauty which Nature has lavished 
upon them would be blessed with its proper fruits, and not be 
suffered to be blighted and frost-nipped by the effects of a cold, 
pedantic uccupation, and the removal from all congenial and sea- 
sonable pleasures ; they would be the dispensers as well as re- 
ceivers of life and happiness, instead of being the care-worn objects, 
with despoiled charms and blasted prospects—melancholy outcasts 
from love and sympathy—we too often see them. We fear, indeed, 
there is much truth in the statement, above referred to, re- 
specting the fate of many poor governesses; and we cannot but 
feel deeply affected when we see the same newspaper advertising, 
in one part, for their reception into hoarding-schools and families, 
and announcing, in another, their admission into lunatic asylums, 
And tracing these calamities, as we do, though to a combination 
of causes, yet principally to the folly and infatuation of the middle 
classes, in bringing up their children like so many lords and 
ladies, and thus cruelly and shamefully poisoning their future 
happiness, we cannot too emphatically point the finger of execra- 
tion at that besetting sin of the age. To any mother in humble 
circumstances, about to educate her daughters, who may feel 
tempted to gratify a foolish vanity by the introduction of some 
tefluement beyond the modesty of her station, we would earnestly 
say—* Think you are laying the first stone of a madhouse.” 





METROPOLITAN LIBRARY OF MUSIC. 


Mn. E. Taytor, the Gresham Professor of Music, has just circu- 
lated an address to the profession and the public on the expediency of 
forming a Classical Library of Music in the Metropolis. ‘ The want 
of a musical library,” he remarks, ‘accessible to the public, has long 
been felt and acknowledged, although no steps have been taken to 
supply it. To the student in every other art or science various rich and 
valuable libraries are open; the musical student, alone, is without this 
a vantage,” 

This is a strange and disgraceful state of things. Upon national 
collections of paintings and sculptures—upon coins, fossils, and mine~ 
Tals—upon books in every language—large sums are expended. ‘Thou- 
Sands of pounds are given for a picture, and thousands more for the 
buildings in which these various collections may be displayed. And 
why? Not for the paltry pride of mere possession, but for the laud- 
able design of making possession useful, of opening to the young 
painter and the young sculptor the finest models of art. Why is the 

ntish Museum stored with books? Not that they may rest there 
Untouched and unexamined, but that the student may find easy access 
to knowledge from which he must otherwise be debarred. And the 
same reason applies with equal force to the establishment of a musi- 
cal library, 

. “To the musical student,” Mr. Taytor justly observes, “as to the student 
iM any other art or science, works of established and deserved reputation are not 
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only interesting, but of primary importance, if not of indispensable necessity ; 
yet, how rare and difficult are such of attainment: while the sum required for 
their purchase renders it often impossible fur those to acquire who most espe- 
cially need them. Half a life is often spent before even the scanty rudiments 
of a musical library are collected. How many valuable collections, within the 
remembrance even of the present generation, have been dispersed; how many 
interesting and valuable compositions irretrievably lost! The splendid libraries 
of Dr. Bever, Mr. Bartleman, Mr. Parker, Dr. Arnold, Mr. Greatorex, with 
many others, are all scattered; and those which are now in the progress of 
accumulation will probably soon share the same fate.” 

If, then, it is wise in a Government, as few now will be disposed to 
deny, to assist in the progress of art generally, why is not music, as 
one of the arts, to claim and receive its share of patronage? It needs 
less, much less, than its sisters; but that is any thing but a reason why 
it should receive nothing. The same sum that has been given fora 
Correccio (and it may be prudently—judiciously given) would endow 
a musical library—that is, would serve to place within the reach of the 
student every work of acknowledged and unquestioned excellence. 
And such facility of access ought to exist in all the arts. We depre- 
cate any of those foolish and little prejudices which seek the elevation 
of one by decrying another—prejudices which the true stateman should 
disavow and reject. Even-handed justice to all should be the rule ot 
his conduct. 

Perhaps one reason why this subject has not occupied the attention 
it deserves, must be sought in the degraded state of the art in this 
country; arising, primarily, from a total want of what deserves the 
name of musical education among the public. From this cause it 
happens, that music, as a trade, is here more successfully cultivated by 
the low-minded, ignorant, and selfish, than by such as have laboured to 
exalt the character of their art. And by a trade, we here mean a mere 
sordid, miserable, jobbing, mercenary traffic—a calling in which every 
dirty and dishonest practice is rife, and which is no more akin to what 
is noble, elevated, and refined in art, than that of a paint-grinder to the 
occupation of a MicuaEL ANGELO. The most recent illustration of 
these remarks will be found in the musical (dis) arrangements at the 
Coronation. These music-mongers, by elbowing, intriguing, and 
thrusting themselves into situations of temporary prominence, are, un- 
fortunately, regarded as musicians,—which character they are entitled 
to in the same sense and degree that the bellman who cries his Christ- 
mas verses, may claim that of a poet. 

It is to such causes owing, that music, in this country, ceasing to 
take its due and proper station among the arts, has been associated with 
ignorance, servility, and vulgarity ; and its claims, as a natural conse- 
quence, been disregarded. When Mr. WysE mentioned music as part 
of a general system of education, in the speech which introduced his 
almost-carried motion, there was a laugh from many of our sagacious 
senators ; one of the many proofs which daily force themselves upon 
our notice, how little this subject is understood. Columns upon co- 
lums are occupied in our newspapers with discussions on ‘‘ The Wel- 
lington Statue: ” noble lords, reverend bishops, M. P.s and Quarterly 
Reviewers, discuss in successive letters the merits of Wyarr and 
CuantreEY: but the Queen’s Composer is suffered to turn his place 
into a sinecure, and to proclaim to the world his inability to discharge 
the first, and the most grateful duty of his office—the composition of 
a Coronation Anthem, without a word of censure or question. A 
Coronation Anthem is as much a monument of art erected to the 
honour of an individual as a statue ora column; and in either case, it 
is a gross violation of public duty and a defilement of the national 
honour to commit its execution into incompetent hands. PurcELL’s 
Coronation Anthem for James the Second is a national trophy; so 
is Hanpet’s for GeorcEe the Second,—trophies that will live as 
long as the Wellington Statue. The Wyarr partisans and the CHAN- 
TREY partisans only differ about which is the better statuary; but it 
has never entered into the heads of any party to patronize an individual 
who has not cbiselled even a tombstone—much less to give him 
the proceeds of the subscription, with the certainty that they are to 
have no statue at all. Yet thus is music treated—thus is the art de- 
graded—thus are the nation and the Queen insulted. 

Perhaps, under such a state of things, it is no wonder that London 
is without a musical library. The reasons which have induced the 
Gresham Professor to recommend its connexion with the College to 
which he is attached, are thus stated— 

“ The fit place for such a library is an institution whose permanent existence 
is secured by a sufficient endowment, and to which a musical professorship is 
attached. These requisites are united in Gresham College, and (in the Metro- 
polis) there alone. ‘This princely bequest of Sir Thomas Gresham to the citi- 
zens of London has existed two hundred and fifty years, maintained by the en- 
dowment which he bequeathed ; and is now, I trust, destined to commence a 
fresh career of prosperity and renown. ‘The patriotic object of its founder was 
general and unrestricted usefulness; and it is the only College in the kingdom 
which contains any provision for musical instruction. All these circumstances 
combine to render it the most appropriate place for the establishment of a musi- 
cal library.” 

That such a library will contain matter interesting to the poet, the 
historian, and the antiquarian—in short, to all who feel that the pro- 
gress of art and literature in our own country is matter of interesting 
inquiry—is sufficiently apparent. 

** Such a library would not be useful to the musician alone. The music of 
different ages and countries reflects and illustrates the habits of different periods 
and nations. The music of Shakspeare’s contemporaries illustrates the maoners 
and habits of his times: and so on through succeeding generations. The history 
of dramatic music, especially, illustrates the history of its age; and the want of a 
library where the compositions of successive periods might have been, from 
time to time, deposited and preserved has rendered it difficult, if not impossible, 
to ascertain the composer, or even the date, of some of our most popular musi« 
cal productions.” 

In order to secure a proper and judicious application of whatever 
funds may be intrusted to him for this purpose, Mr. TayLor intends 
to avail himself of the advice and assistance of the Organist of St. 
Paul’s and the Organist of Westminster Abbey; Mr. Hate, the 
Chairman of the City of London School Committee, having consented 
to act as Treasurer. 

The address thus concludes— 

“ The Gresham Lectures, it is well known, are open to the public. Since 
the demolition of Gresham College by an act of the Legislature in 1768, it is true 
that this advantage has been rather nominal than real; the patriotic and com- 
prehensive design of Sir Thomas Gresham having been shamefully violated by 
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an act of unparalleled barbarism, and his Professors driveyy to lecture in a 
chamber of the Royal Exchange; but the liberality of the Committee of the 
City of London School has given them the temporary occupation of a spacious 
theatre, in which, during the last term, three thousand and forty-six persons 
attended their several lectures. But with the destruction of the Royal Ex- 
change perished, for a time, the endowment of Gresham College, and thus its 
trustees are now deprived of the power of contributing to’ the establishment of 
a musical cep 

« To the public, therefore, I appeal fer assistance to carry on this work—a 
work of acknowledged necessity, extessive usefulness, and permanent advan- 
tage; and I doso in the full confidence that the appeal will be answered. The 
Gresham Professors have nothing to ask of the public for themselves ; what- 
ever is given to the Gresham Institution is given for the public benefit ; and, 
by increasing the resources of the Professors, by facilitating their labours, by 
stimulating their exertions, the liberality of the public will be secure of ample 
requital.” 

We are happy to learn that this much-needed and laudable object has 
commenced well both in the Court and the City. The Queen and the 
Fishmongers’ Company are among the earliest contributors; the latter 
having given the sum of 251. We take these as the sure indications 
not only of a liberal response to the Gresham Professor's appeal, but 
of the revival and restoration to usefulness and renown of Gresham 


College. 





THE THEATRES. 
Mr. Tatrourn’s tragedy, The Athenian Captive, on its first perform- 
ance at the Haymarket on Saturday last, met with the triumphant 
reception we predicted for it in our review of the published play.* 
The less flattering part of our prophecy seems likely to be fulfilled 
also; for it does not promise to retain a lasting hold of the stage, not- 
withstanding the enthusiasm of the audience on the first night. It 
presents some striking stage situations; but these depend for their 
effect more on the talent of the actors than on the power of the dia- 
logue. There is a want of reality in the characters and incidents ; and 
the point on which the whole interest turns is defective. Thoas, ‘ the 
Athenian Captive,” is the hero: his remorse at having killed a feeble 
old man, in cold blood, is the main passion of the drama; and his ex- 
piation of the guilt, by stabbing himself, forms the dénouement of the 
acted version. ‘Thoas is not the ideal of a patriotic warrior of the 
antique world: he is actuated by a chivalrous sense of honour and 
conscience rather than by the Greek superstition of Destiny, which 
would have made the homicide appear, in the circumstances, a sacred 
act of duty. Ismene, however, is the principal person: Thoas, her 
son, is only the instrument of her vengeance, and his death is the 
punishment of her misdeeds. In the published play, she is represented 
rushing into a “ poisoned cavern,” in despair,—which is the proper ter- 
mination of the tragedy: in the stage version, she is merely struck 
speechless with horror—we are left in uncertainty as to her fate; and 
poetical justice is not satisfied. The character of this formidable 
woman, though but a sketch, is a grand outline in the severe style of 
the classic drama: it is not quite original, however, being partly made 
up of features from Medea and Lady Macbeth. We have a reminis- 


cence of Macbeth, too, in Thoas; and the testy old King reminds one 


of Lear, though wanting regal greatness. The interest languishes 
until Ismene is brought into prominent action in the third act; and 
the scenes in which she takes no part are feeble: that where she 
first appears and whispers into the ear of Thoas, who hesitates between 
death and slavery, the monosyllable “ Live!” in a hoarse under-tone, 
like the voice of Fate, failed of its effect, because the audience were 
not prepared for it, and knew not what to make of her character. 
Macreapy depicts the agony of conscience that tortures Thoas, 
with harrowing vividness; but we do not sympathize with his suffer- 
ings to their full extent: the Captive aggravates his guilt by dwelling on 
the love and friendship he shares with Hyllus and Creusa, the son and 
daughter of the King; but these weigh light against the palliating 
circumstances. Creon is a heartless tyrant, and the inveterate foe of 
Athens; he has not only made a slave of Thoas, who generously 
saved his son’s life, but banishes that son for pleading for his generous 
preserver: he spurned Ismene, when, torn from her home and _ her 
child, she implored his mercy ; and he insults both in his toast ‘ Ruin 
to Athens.” The death of such a brutal king excites no pity ; while 
the endearing sentiments that connect Hyllus and Creusa with Thoas 
are of so sudden growth as to make them appear fictitious. The 
interchange of compliments between these parties is fulsome; and the 
scene where Thoas at the entreaty of Hyllus gives up his arms, mak- 
ing a pretty speech as he parts with helmet, sword, and shield seriatim, 
is rather sickly. A Greek warrior would not have indulged in such 
effeminate regrets, but have manfully submitted to his doom in 
silence: nor would he have committed the foolish extravagance of 
dashing down “the votive cup” when the king drinks “ ruin to 
Athens:” his death being the certain consequence of such rashness, 
he would have killed his exulting foe, if he had done any thing, and not 
been content with a claptrap piece of declamation. This coup de 
thedtre, by the by, did not produce the electric effect we had antici- 
pated, notwithstanding the vehemence of Macreapy'’s burst: it was 
felt to be unreal. The most exciting scene—the only one, indeed, 
where dramatic power and pathos are developed in the dialogue—is 
that in the third act, where Ismene recites her story to Thoas, to rouse 
him to revenge her wrongs. Mrs. Warner, as she stood majestically 
with upraised arm, looked like some Greek statue animated with the 
soul of an injured woman: her eyes flashed fire, the blood mantled in 
her cheeks, and her form seemed to dilate with passion—she almost 
reached the sublime. The interest of the last act is thrilling. All are 
assembled in the temple, waiting the voice of the oracle to denounce 
through Ismene the murderer of Creon; the suspense is fearful: Ismene 
is seated on a throne, enduring throes of mental agony, till at last she 
rises and points to Hylius: in vain does Thoas remonstrate with her; 
she persists, and the hesitation nerves her with fresh courage: the 
priest raises the sacrificial knife—and at that moment Thoas falls, 
stabbed by his own hand, and confesses himself the murderer! This 
scene is finely conceived; but it depends on stage situation and the 
skill of the actors for its effect: it owes little to the writing. 

The powerful acting of Mrs. Warner and Macreapy did every 
thing for the play: Macreapy, however, might better be dispensed 
With than Mrs. icdacens upon whom rested the classic dignity and 

* Vide Spectator, 5th May 1838; No 514, p. 422. 





lofty grandeur Gf the action: and nobly she sustained them. > We 
never saw het to. greater advantage—not even in The Bridal,” : 
other characters were very inadequately filled. Mr. Warpnont 
great pains to express the petulance and infirmity of Creon, but 
he made tke impotence of the old man more evident than the despotic 
power of the tyrant. It is Mr. GLovenr’s misfortune that he could no, 
look the character of Hyllus; but to his want of talent must be attr; 
buted the notion he gave us that his red mantle ought to have been ay 
old-clothes-bag. Miss Taytor, as Creusa, may be taken asa type of 
the drama itself—a shapely form lightly clothed in classic drapery, ang 
garlanded with flowers, but wanting vigour and vitality. There were 
other disadvantages attending its production at the Haymarket ; amo; 
which, the ludicrously inappropriate scenery is the most glaring : never. 
theless, we cannot but think that it will last longer on that small Stage 
than on the larger and more classic one of Covent Garden. 

The learned author was recognized in a private box, and came for, 
ward at the call of the audience, to acknowledge their enthusiastig 
greetings. 


The sceptics that doubt the decline of the drama, have only to g0 
and witness the melodrama of The Emigrant’s Daughter, at the 
Lyceum. It is termed “new,” but is evidently the product of the 
last age ; and, for ought we know, might have enraptured our fathers 
when they sought the relaxation of the theatre after the fatigues of g 
sham fight in Bunhill Fields. Both language and sentiments are 
worthy of the Lady’s Letter-writer; and the interest is so intense, 
that several persons near us, unable to control their emotions, went 
into fits of laughing hysterics; while the rest of the audience were 
mute with emotion. Even the actors were carried away by the cunning 
of the scene: Baker, who has been accused of want of energy, actu. 
ally tapped his waistcoat when he identified himself with ‘“ prudence 
and friendship ;” and once he gave a stamp that would have gone far 
towards endangering a fly: his exhortations were worthy of the pulpit; 
and they had such an effect on BrinbAt, that, though his character was, 
a male coquette, he afterwards became quite paternal in his affection, 
The two friends wore white pantaloons and short black gaiters; and 
only wanted a bit of fur boa over their livery hats in addition to the tal] 
feather stuck in the cockade, to realize the ** Brave British Volunteers,” 
Miss MEtvitte looked bewitching in a suit of white dimity bed-furni. 
ture, full-trimmed with worsted bobs; and went mad with laudable 
discretion, The interest is wound up with the clock; and a very 
striking effect is produced by the original idea of putting back the 
hands of the dial, to save the life of a prisoner doomed to die at a 
certain hour,—-thus making time give the “ quarter” refused by man, 
We will not spoil the reader’s pleasure by entering more fully into the 
incidents of the piece: whoever wishes to contrast the present style 
of dramatic composition with that of the “good old times,” will go 
and see The Emigrant’s Daughter—and the test of their taste will be 
the act of sitting it out. 


It seems to have been determined that the present season at her 
Majesty’s Theatre should be distinguished as ‘* the one without a 
ballet ;” and accordingly, Ze Diable Boiteux was got up on the spur of 
the moment to give eclat to the benefit of the ELLsLERs on Thursday, 


There was no lack of splendid scenes; but, having neither novelty nor: 


character, they were merely tedious: the pantomimic action was slo- 
venly and indistinct ; even Couton was hurried and careless. The 
limping Devil was grotesquely droll; but neither so full of quips and 
cranks as that vivacious imp of fun and mischief W1ELAND, nor 80 sar- 
castic and malevolent as his prototype in Le Sace’s novel. The spec- 
ticle, in short, was a cumbrous setting for one exquisite cameo of the 
two graces of the night, Fanny and Teresa Evisier. Their pas de 
deux was a most ravishing exhibition of the agility of French dancing— 
which is the pedantry, not the “ poetry of motion.” The evolutions 
of the maypole TERESA are as surprising as those of the fascinating 
Fanny are dazzling. Fanny’s new pirouette—in which she revolves 
on the point of her toe, and one leg seeming to twine round the other 
spirally, as if personating a gimlet—is extraordinary, and beautiful of 
its kind: and when she describes a chain “ of linked neatness long 
drawn out” with a continuous succession of twirls on her toe-tips, 
** the force of muscle can no further go.” Fanny Evtsier danced the 
favourite Cachuca with modest grace and gayety; and looked a most 
charming cavalier in her velvet suit—her fencing is equally nervous 
and elegant: she is indeed a most captivating creature. 

The opera season concludes on Saturday, with Figaro. 
continues manager of the Theatre. 


THE NELSON MONUMENT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
No. 8, George Street, London University, 8th August 1938, 

Sir—I was very much surprised and disconcerted on being informed last 
night by a friend, that my design for the National Monument to NELSON was 
described and commented upon in the Spectator of Saturday the 4th instant, 
On sending for the paper, I found the information correct. ’ 

From the manner in which you speak of my work, your intention was evr 
dently friendly, although ill-judged in the extreme. That a gentleman of 8 
extended views as Mr. Srecraror should discuss the merits or demerits of 4 
design for a public competition before being submitted to the Committee, was 
unexpected. ‘ 

I hope you will pardon me, but I feel it absolutely necessary, in maintaining 
the consistency of my character,—having always advocated a straightforward 
and manly competition in public works of art,—to call on you to give publicity 
to this letter, that my friends may know that I never sanctioned or knew of the 
publication in question; and that the public may be informed I am incapable of 
attempting to prejudge a question of so much importance to the country and 
the art of sculpture. I feel the greatest regret and vexation that the remarks, 
which otherwise would have afforded me lively pleasure, should at this prema- 
ture moment have been made. 

I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 


Laporte 


Patrick Park. 

[There has certainly been a misunderstanding here; but the consequence’ 
we hope, will not be very serious. Having been invited to look at this and 
other works of Mr. Park in his studio, we inferred the permission to speak 
freely of what we saw: indeed, we accept of such invitations on 00 other 
terms—we should grudge the time bestowed on mere amusement and the gra 
tification of curiosity. Mr. Park, of course, was not cognizant of what we 
were going to say. It is pretty well known that the Spectator receives 0° 
promptings.—Eb. } 
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pROUGHAM'S SPEECHES AND INTRODUCTIONS. 


poucHAM has availed himself of his enforced leisure 
he last few years, to select for publication such of his 
y be considered the most important, either from 
their subjects, their intrinsic value, or perhaps their applicability 
to existing circumstances. These great oratorical efforts have 
peen subjected to a revisal ; classified according to their nature, 
soas to bring orations upon kindred topics together without re- 
ard to the period of their delivery ; and these divisions are pre- 
faced by introductions, containing a brief historical view of the 
yestions discussed, and portraits, often very elaborate, of the 
ublic men connected with them. The revision does not appear 
to us invariably successful, warmth and raciness seeming now 
and then sacrificed to compression; the arrangement, in a second 
edition, might easily be improved by adhering to a stricter chro- 
nology, Which is sometimes departed from without any obvious 
advantage or purpose; but the introductions are planned with 
remarkable skill, and possess very considerable interest. As 
historical sketches, they bring under the mind’s eve the great 
events of the last thirty or forty years: they present, if not 
the true likeness, yet Lord Broucuawm’s striking, broad, and 
vigorous portraiture, of what Ae deems the true likeness of 
the most eminent men of thought or action who were his 
contemporaries or companions: without the appearance of art 
or effort, they connect their author. with the most arduous 
struggles for civil and religious liberty, and with some of its 
greatest triumphs; whilst, in a manner quite as natural, they 
connect several of the “ Reform Ministry ”—the Lord PaLmer- 
sons, the WiLLttAmM Lawss, the CHartes Grants of other 
times—not only with opposition to all “reform,” but with the 
support of Tory measures of an oppressive kind. It is difficult, 
too, in inspecting the contents and casually glancing over the 
ages of the volumes—much less in perusing them—to avoid 
lake an inward testimony to the many labours, the mighty 
wers, and the great public services of Henry BrouGHam. 
Fie 1810 to 1838, (for to so late a period do the speeches come 
down,) he has been constantly striving for the people, in the courts, 
onthe hustings, and in the senate. We see him contending for 
the liberty of the press against the arbitrary nature of ELLENBoO- 
nove and the keen legal acumen with the sour tyrannical 
temper of Ginss. For ten years he is beheld struggling manfully 
—notagainst the Toryism of our days, so polite and so conforming 
that it is difficult to perceive in what it differs from courtly 
Whiggery—but against rampant and insolent Toryism, flushed 
with the spoils and triumphs of a “ glorious ” war; led on by the 
resolute courage of CAsTLEREAGH, supported by the wit and 
polished eloquence of CANNING, the official skill and business- 
like knowledge of Huskisson, and the unscrupulous morality of 
SipmourH; with unscrutinized accounts at its disposal, and prompt 
to bribe, to bully, or to butcher, as best would answer its purpose. 
And BroveHam struggled in Parliament, against this power and 
these men, not only on matters of broad policy, but on subjects 
which showed the versatility of his faculties and extent of his ac- 
quirements—the commerce, the manufactures, and the agriculture 
of the country. He is next found fighting the good fight against 
the nuptial tyranny of Georee the Fourth, the dark conspiracy 
of his tools, and the cowardly subservience of his Ministers. 
From 1820 to 1830, we see him striving with equal zeal and con- 
stancy in favour of large and general principles of liberty, or 
questions of particular policy, or individual cases of oppression. 
Th 1830, he accepted office—in a luckless hour; and, fettered 
by the ties and entanglements of official conuexion, he not 
only assented to questionable measures, but, instigated by his 
evil genius, the habit of advocacy, and prompted by his natural 
confidence and restless egotism, he threw himself into the gap 
Which his more wily comrades avoided, and took to his single 
self the odium of unpopular acts and an unwise policy. For 
@ few years, with the exception of an occasional display on 
Some particular question, he was apparently idle,—partly from 
broken health, partly, he says himself, at the request of the Metr- 
BOURNE Ministry, who felt there was danger in his presence. 
During the session now closing, he has risen like a giant refreshed ; 
battling as boldly as he did in the days of CasrLeREAGH, against 
Measures, some of which it may be questioned if the “ plain sense ” 
of CastLerEAGH would have allowed that Minister to propose 
how; and exerting himself more effectively from the greater 
powers which time and experience have given him, and from 
the greater confidence which he seems to feel in dealing with 
@ puny whipsters, who in his early days were mostly doomed 
to a silent vote, or were only listened to when some necessity 
Constrained them to rise. What motives—whether personal 
‘appointment, as the Ministerial hacks allege, or conscientious 
°pposition, as he himself asserts—have prompted his conduct, can- 
hot be told; but here is his own story,—from the introduction 
fo certain speeches at Liverpool delivered in 1835, 


Lorp B 


during t 
speeches as ma 


“ The following speeches were delivered on the occasion of founding aynew 
Mechanics’ Institute at Liverpool. Beside the topics more immediately con- 
nected with the solemnity, the second of the speeches touched upon Lord 
Brougham’s position with relation to the new Ministry. He distinctly stated, that 
he did not in any sense belong to their party ; that his party was the people and 
the country; that he should support the Government as long as it abided by 
its professed principles ; and that when it deserted those prin¢iples, he should 
abandon its support, and see whether the people would stand by the Minis- 
ters or by him. He particularly specified two questions upon which he pro- 
mised to support them—the Municipal Reform, and the Reform of the Irish 
Church. Inthe month following this speech, he fully redeemed the first of 
these pledges. It has been out of his power, or any other man’s, to redeem. 
the other ; because the Irish Church Reform no longer rests at all upon its. 
former principles. 

‘*But although notice was most plainly given by Lord Brougham, that he 
should be found among the friends of the Ministry no longer than they adhered 
to their popular Lapcey and, above all, no longer than they showed a dis- 
position to make the Reform Bill bear its appointed fruit of a good and chea 
government, the senseless advocates of the Ministers have betokened pane | 
surprise at his openly and strenuously opposing them when they took a course 
infinitely beyond any thing that in 1835 could be even imagined; when, as 
soon as the accession of the Queen threw the whole Court into their hands, 
they ostentatiously avowed themselves hostile to all improvement of the Reform 
Bill, even to the correction of its most manifest defects; when they made war 
upon the rights and liberties of the whole Canadian people, suspending their 
free constitution, and proclaiming a Dictatorship, because a revolt had broken 
out in the corner of one or two parishes, occasioned by acts of gross legislative 
violence and injustice ; when they framed their new Civil List upon the mos} 
exploded and unreasonable principles, and without the least regard to the eco- 
nomy which the people have an unquestionable right to demand ; finally, when 
they refused to comply with the voice of the whole people, by emancipating the 
slaves, encouraged even a revival of slave-trading, and exercised their abso- 
Inte control over the arrangements of the Queen’s household, by dismissing 
Lord Charles Fitzroy from her Majesty’s service, as a punishment for con- 
scientiously voting against the continuance of slavery. 

“* {t is confidently believed, that no person of ordinary discernment, and the 
most limited portion of fairness, can read the notice so plainly given in the 
second Liverpool speech, of the terms on which alone Lord Brougham would 
continue a supporter of Government, and say that he could now be found among 
their friends without an utter abandonment of all the principles which he = 
fessed in 1835, and which indeed were those of his whole public life. It is 
equally clear, from his supporting the Ministry in 1835—from his giving them 
no opposition in 1836—from his only opposing them upon their Canada Bill 
in 1837—and from his beginning the opposition which he has given them 
during the present session (1838) as soon as they declared against Reform, and 
Emancipation, and also against Economy—that their own conduct alone has 
caused the separation; and that no falsehood was ever uttered, even in the 
utmost heats of political discord, with so audacious a disregard of the most 
notorious facts, nay, of the most recent and best-known dates themselves, as 
that insinuation which would connect his opposition with the fact of his 
holding no office in the present Ministry. He ceased to hold office in the 
Ministry, April 1885: he strenuously supported them all that year. Another 
Chancellor was appointed in 1836: Lord Brougham abstained from opposing 
them even when they abandoned his Plurality Bill, and brought forward a 
Chancery Reform so utterly ridiculous that every party gave it up, and its 
authors themselves speedily abandoned it to universal scorn. He even ab- 
stained from attending in Parliament that session, because he was apprized by 
the Ministers that his doing so would be fatal to the Government. In 1837, 
he pursued the same friendly course wherever he could; and only gave a reluc+ 
tant opposition to the unconstitutional bill for seizing the Canadian money 
without the people’s consent. When, secure in Court favour by the entire pose- 
session of the Queen’s whole authority, they proceeded to abandon almost 
every one important ground on which he had ever agreed with them—then, 
and not before, his opposition began.” 

It will be easier to assail this defence either for skilful foresight 
or for an artful use of circumstances as they have arisen, than to 
convict it of untruth. Against “the people and the country,” 
however, this defence avails nothing, for they have no case against 
Lord BroueHam since 1835-6. Their charge reférs to a previous 
date—to the time when he defended the worst acts of Lord 
Grey's Ministry, and to the period when he quailed before the re- 
buke of the Earl of Duraam at Edinburgh. It is true, indeed, that 
he prints his own speech upon that occasion, and also quotes his 
censor’s; and that, wanting the atmosphere which surrounded it, 
and explained by the commentary of Brouguam, with quiet 
allusions to “the Bow.xsy Letter,” the Durham speech at Edin- 
burgh does not read in 1838 as it read in 1834. But truth de- 
pends not upon the conduct of Earls and Barons; and the truth 
is, that from 1830 to 1835, Lord BrougHam was in a false posi- 
tion. In accepting office, he forgot his mission or mistook his 
powers: he was in an unnatural condition—in a state for which 
he was unfitted by his genius and his habits—which not only 

damaged his moral, but served to eclipse his intellectual cha- 
racter. The lapses of a few years, indeed, should not avail 
against the services of a whole life; and we admit that his pro- 
gress in regaining a position which he seemed to have lost for 
ever, has been wonderful—such as no one else could have accom- 
plished. But it is equally true, that had his old colleagues done 
what was honest—had they known that in human affairs the right 
course only is the safe one in the long ran—he never, despite his 
genius, could have effected this recovery. The most important 
conclusion of all is, that oficial place is not the place for HENRY 
BROUGHAM. p 

Passing from the man to his book, we shall prefer novelty, in 
our remaining extracts, and chiefly confine ourselves to the Intro- 
ductions; beginning with part of the character of Mr. CREEvY, 
Mr. Brovcuam's fellow candidate at the contested Liverpool 
election of 1812, in which an opportunity is afforded him to bring 
in a picture of the Old Whigs. 

MR. CREEVY’S OPINIONS 
Coincided with those of the Whig aristocracy on questions of Parliamentary 
Reform ; being friendly to that policy, but not carrying it to any great length, 
and regarding many abuses in the elective system—such as the bribery and ex- 
penses of elections where there are two or three hundred voters—as far worse in 





themselves, and much more pernicious in their consequences both to the cha- 


| racter of the voters and tothe structure of the Parliament, than those flaws of 
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rotten and nomination boroughs, which look far worse, and on all but abstract 


principle are much more difficult to defend. But on other matters he had 
many wide differences with the regular leaders of his party. 


timidity which so often paralyzed their movements ; he disliked the jealousies, 


the personal predilections and prejudices which so frequently distracted their 


councils; he abhorred the spirit of intrigue which not rarely gave some infe- 
rior man, or some busy meddling woman, probably unprincipled, a sway in the 
destiny of the party, fatal to its success, and all but fatal to its character; he 
held in utter ridicule the squeamishness both as to persons and things which 


emasculated so many of the genuine, regular Whigs; and no considerations of 
interest, no relations of friendship, no regard for party discipline, (albeit in other 
respects a decided and professed party man, and one thoroughly sensible of the 


value of party concert,) could prevail with him to pursue that course so ruinous 
to the Whig Opposition, of half-and-half resistance to the Government; march- 
ing to the attack with one eye turned to the Court and one askance to the 
country, nor ever making war upon the Ministry without regarding the time 
when themselves might occupy the position now the object of assault. 

This manly, straightforward view of things, not unaccompanied with ex- 
pressions both as to men and measures, in which truth and strength seemed 
more studied than courtesy, gave no little offence to the patrician leaders of the 
party, who never could learn the difference between 1810 and 1780, still 
fancied they lived ‘¢ in times before the flood ” of the French Revolution, when 
the heads of a few great families could dispose of all matters according to their 
own good pleasure; and never could be made to understand how a feeble mo- 
tion, prefaced by a feeble speech, if made by an elderly lord and seconded by a 
younger one, could fail to satisfy the country and shake the Ministry. 

The public character of Jeremy Bentuam, introduced, with 
Mit and Dumont, under the head of “ Law Reform,” is distin- 
guished by breadth and a general spirit of fairness; though it 
wants the profoundness, refinement, and critical discrimination 
which characterize an article upon the Utilitarian Patriarch 
in the last number of the Loadon and Westminster Review.* 
The portrait of ALEXANDER of Russia is happy, but harsh ; that 
of MAcKINTOSH just in the main, though favourably tempered 
by the memory of friendship. SterpHen, Dumont, and Horner, 
are good, and not so much overrated in themselves, as in being 
compared with greater men, on whose level they are necessarily 
placed. The character of Lord Srowett is distinguished by 
nice discrimination. (The greater part of that of RomILty is 
wanting in our copy.) But the gems of the whole are the, four 
following, and the sketch of BenrHAm in old age. Amongst 
the politicians, however, (as in the case of the more elabo- 
rate portrait of the Edinburgh Review,) personal friendship, 
and probably the knowledge of capabilities not brought out to 
public view, have contributed to give the sketch of Lord DupLry 
and Warp an air of exaggeration. 

LORD CASTLEREAGH. 
Few men of more limited capacity, or more meagre acquirements than 
Lord Castlereagh possessed, had before his time ever risen to any station of 
eminence in our free country; fewer still have long retained it in a state where 


mere court intrigue and princely favour have so little to,do with men’s advance- 


ment. But we have lived to see persons of more obscure merit than Lord 
Castlereagh rise to equal station in this country. Of sober and industrious 
habits, and become possessed of business-like talents by long experience, he was 
a person of the most commonplace abilities. He had a reasonable quickness of 
apprehension and clearness of understanding; but nothing brilliant or in any 
way admirable marked either his conceptions or his elocution. Nay, to judge 
of te intellect by his eloquence, we should certainly have formed a very unfair 
estimate of its perspicacity. For, though it was hardly possible to underrate 
its extent or comprehensiveness, it was very far from being confused and per- 
plexed in the proportion of his sentences; and the listener who knew how dis- 
tinctly the speaker could form his plans, and how clearly his ideas were known 
to himself, might, comparing small things with great, be reminded of the pro- 
digious contrast between the distinctness of Oliver Cromwell’s understanding 
and the hopeless confusion and obscurity of his speech. No man, besides, ever 
attained the station of a regular debater in our Parliament with such an entire 
want of all classical accomplishment, or indeed of all literary provision what- 
soever. While he never showed the least symptoms of an information extend- 
ing beyond the more recent volumes of the Parliamentary Debates, or possibly 
the files of the newspapers only, his diction set all imitation, perhaps all de- 
scription, at defiance. It was with some an amusement to beguile the tedious 
hours of their unavoidable attendance on the poor, tawdry, ravelled thread of 
his sorry discourse, to collect a kind of ana from the fragments of mixed, in- 
congruous, and disjointed images that frequently appeared in it. ‘‘ The features 
of the clause”—‘‘ the ignorant impatience of the relaxation of taxation "— 
‘¢ sets of circumstances coming up and circumstances going down ”—* men turn- 
ing their backs upon themselves ’—*‘ the honourable and learned gentlemen’s 
wedge getting into the loyal feelings of the manufacturing classes ”—* the con- 
stitutional principle wound up in the bowels of the monarchical principle’ — 
“the Herculean labour of the honourable and learned Member, who will find 
himself quite disappointed when he has at last brought forth his Hercules ”—(by 
a slight confounding of the mother’s labour, who produced that hero, with his 
own exploits which gained him immortality) —these are but a few, and not the 
richest samples, by any means, of a rhetoric which often baffled alike the gra- 
vity of the Treasury Bench and the art of the reporter, and left the wondering 
audience at a loss to conjecture how any one could ever exist endowed with 
humbler pretensions to the name of orator. Wherefore, when the Tory party 
** having a devil,” preferred him to Mr. Canning for their leader, all men na- 
turally expected that he would entirely fail to command even the attendance of 
the House while he addressed it ; and that the benches, empty during his time, 
would only be replenished when his highly-gifted competitor rose. They were 
greatly deceived; they underrated the effect of place and power; they forgot 
that the representative of a Government speaks ‘as one having authority, and 
not as the scribes.’ But they also forgot that Lord Castlereagh had some qua- 
lities well-fitted to conciliate favour, and even to provoke admiration, in the 
absence of every thing like eloquence. He wasa bold and fearless man; the 
pi courage with which he exposed himself unabashed to the most critical 
audience in the world, while incapable of uttering two sentences of any thing 
but the meanest matter, in the most wretched language—the gallantry with 
which he faced the greatest difficulties of a question—the untinching per- 
severance with which he went through a whole subject, leaving untouched not 
one of its points, whether he could grapple with it or no, and not one of the 
adverse arguments, however forcibly and felicitously they bad been urged, 


* Art. XI. “ The Works of Jeremy Bentham.” Our praise applies to the abi- 
lity, temper, and philosophical catholicity of the writer in the London, but does 
not bind us toimplicit concurrence in every item of opinion: in some respects we 
incline to think his estimate too depreciatory. Neither can we subscribe to 
Lord Brovcuam’s dictum, that BenrHaM in his private character was 
“‘ rather to be respected than beloved.” 


He despised the 


says wi 

neither daunted by recollecting the impression just made by his antagoniy 
brilliant pay © nor damped by consciousness of the very rags in which’ 
now presented himself—all this made him upon the whole rather a fayoy 
with the audience whose patience he was taxing mercilessly, and whose orale 
he ever and anon put to a very severe trial. Nor can any one have forgo ul 
the kind of pride that mantled on the fronts of the Tory phalanx, when, afer 
being overwhelmed with the powerful fire of the Wh:,% Opposition, or led 
by the fierce denunciations of the Mountain, or harasse’ by the splendi¢ a 
plays of Mr. Canning, their chosen leader stood forth, and presenting the 
graces of his eminently patrician figure, flung open his coat, displayed an gy 
riband traversing a snow white-chest, and declared ‘his high satisfaction tha 
he could now meet the charges against him face to face, and repel with indig. 
nation all that his adversaries had been bold and rash enough to advance,” 

Such he was in debate ; in council he certainly had far more resources, i 
possessed a considerable fund of plain sense, not to be misled by any refinemey 
of speculation, or clouded by any fanciful notions. He went straight to hig 
point; he was brave politically as well as personally. Of this, his condug 
on the Irish Union had given abundant proof; and nothing could be MOTE just 
than the rebuke which, as connected with the topic of personal courage, 
may recollect his administering to a great man who had passed the limits of 
Parliamentary courtesy—‘‘ Every one must be sensible,” he said, * that if ay 
personal quarrel were desired, any insulting language used publicly, where jt 
could not be met as it deserved, was the way to prevent and not to produce such 
a rencounter.” Noone after that treated him with disrespect. The complainy 
made of his Irish administration were perfectly well grounded as regarded the 
corruption of the Parliament by which he accomplished the Union; but the 
were entirely unfounded as regarded the cruelties practised during and after the 
Rebellion. Far from partaking in these atrocities, he uniformly and strenuous 
set his face against them. He was of a cold temperament and determined chy 
racter, but not of a cruel disposition ; and to him, more than perhaps to aby 
one else, was owing the termination of the system stained with blood. 


THE TRIUMVIRATE OF ANTI-REFORMERS—CANNING, WARD, AND 
HUSKISSON. 

It is difficult to overrate the effects of this resistance in obstructing the pro. 
gress of Reform. Mr. Canning and Lord Dudley especially, the men of the 
greatest talents in the party, were truly formidable antagonists. Possessing in 
an equal degree all the resources of accurate and extensive information, all the 
powers of acute reasoning and lively fancy, and all the accomplishments of the 
most finished classical education, they differed rather in the degrees to which 
habit and accident had fitted them for actual business, and in the strength of 
their understandings as influenced by their inclinations, than in the genius or 
the acquirements which might inspire or had trained their oratory. Mr. Can 
ning was the more powerful declaimer, Lord Dudley had the more original 
fancy and the sharper wit; although in every kind of wit and humour Mr, 
Canning, too, greatly excelled most other men. Lord Dudley could follow an 
argument with more sustained acuteness, while Mr. Canning possessed a skill in 
statement which frequently disposed of the matter in dispute before his adver. 
sary was aware that his flank had been, as it were, turned, and thus spared 
himself the labour of an elaborate attack by argumentation. Both prepared 
for their greater exhibitions with extreme care, and wrote more than almost 
any other modern orators; but Mr. Canning had powers of extempore debating 
which Lord Dudley had either never acquired or hardly ever ventured to exert; 
and he used those powers with the practised dexterity which long and constant 
exercise can alone bestow, sometimes in pronouncing the whole of a speech, 
and at other times in the far more difficult task, the Jast attainment of rhetori- 
cal art, of weaving the extemporary up with the prepared passages, and delis 
vering the whole so as to make the transition from the previous composition to 
the inspiration of the moment wholly imperceptible even to the most experi« 
enced eye. In habits of business, and the faculties which these whet, or train, 
or possibly bestow, Mr. Canning had of course all the advantage which could 
be derived from a long life in office acting upon abilities of so high an order. 
But that Lord Dudley only wanted such training to equal him in these respects, 
was apparent from the masterly performance of his official duties which 
marked his short administration of the Foreign department in 1827. 
Here, however, all parallel between these eminent individuals eads. In strength 
of mind, in that firmness of purpose which makes both a man and a statesman, 
there was, indeed, little comparison between them. Both were of a peculiarly 
sensitive and even irritable temperament; and this, while it affected their man 
ner and followed them into debate, quitted them not in the closet or the Cabinet. 
But in Mr. Canning the weakness had limits which were not traced in the 
nervous temperament of Lord Dudley. He suffered all his life under what 
afterwards proved to be a diseased state of the system; and, after making the 
misery of part of his existence, and shading the happiness even of its brightest 
portions, it ended in drawing a dark and dismal curtain over his whole faculties 
towards the close of his life. The result of the safie morbid temperament was 
a want of fixed inclination, a wayering that affected his judgment as well as his 
feelings, an incapacity to form, or, after forming, to abide by any fixed resolu 
tion; so that a man more amply endowed with the gifts both of nature and 
fortune than any other in any age, although he rose to great station, enjoyed an 
enviable share of renown, and never appeared in any capacity without — 
an admiration great in proportion to the discernment of the beholders, pas 
through life with less effect upon the fate of his fellow creatures than hundreds 
of the most ordinary men on whom, as he was well entitled, he daily looked 
down. The article in which his power has been the most felt, was certainly 
that of Parliamentary Reform, of which he was, with all his party, the con- 
stant and uncompromising adversary; and on which the last and perhaps 
greatest efforts of his genius were made. 
With these men was joined Mr. Huskisson, than whom few have ever ate 
tained as great influence in this country, with so few of the advantages whi 
are apt to captivate senates or to win popular applause, and, at the same time 
with so few of the extrinsic qualities which in the noble and the wealthy can 
always make up for such natural deficiencies. He was not fluent of speech natu- 
rally, nor had much practice rendered him a ready speaker ; he had none of 
the graces of diction, whether he prepared himself, (if he ever did so,) of 
trusted to the moment. His manner was peculiarly ungainly. His statements 
were calculated rather to excite distrust than to win confidence. Yet, with all 
this, he attained a station in the House of Commons which made him as much 
listened to as the most consummate debaters ; and upon the questions to which 
he, generally speaking, contined himself—the great matters of commerce and 
finance—he delivered himself with almost oracular certainty of effect. This 
success he owed to the thorough knowledge which he possessed of his subjects, 
the perfect clearness of his uoderstanding, the keenness with which he could 
apply his information to the purpose of the debate, the acuteness with whic 
he could unravel the argument and expose an adversary’s weakness, or expou 
his own doctrines. In respect of his political purity, he did not stand very 
high with any party. He had the same intense love of office which was and is 
the vice of his whole party, and to which they have made such sacrifices ; t& 
ducing indeed into a principle what was only a most pernicious error, the 
source of all unworthy compliances, the cloak for every evil proceeding, that n0 
one can effectually serve the state in a private station. One immediate result 
of this heresy was to make Mr. Huskisson, like his leader, mistake place for 
power, and cling to the possession of mere office when the authority to carry 





those measures which alone make office desirable to a patriot, was either withe 
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held or removed for preferment’s sake. Yet whoever has known either of these 
reat men, and casts his eye on those followers whom they have left be- 
three 8 be justified in heaving a sigh as he exclaims, ‘‘ Eheu, quam multo 
bis st eu reliquis versari, quam meminisse tui!" 
BFNTHAM IN OLD AGE. 
The moral character of this eminent person was, in the most important par- 
‘ylars, perfect and unblemished. His honesty was unimpeachable, and his 
oe d might, upon any subject, be taken as absolutely conclusive, whatever 
eave he might have for distorting or exaggerating the truth. But he was, 
m ially of late years, of a somewhat jealous disposition ; betrayed impatience 
if to another was ascribed any part whatever of the improvements in jurispru- 
dence which all originated in his own labours, but to effect which different 
kinds of men were re: uired, and even showed some disinclination to see any 
one interfere, although as a coadjutor, and for the furtherance of his own 
designs. It is said that he suffered a severe mortification in not being brought 
early in life in‘ Parliament ; although he must have felt that a worse service 
never could have been rendered to the cause he had most at heart, than to 
remove him from his own peculiar sphere to one in which, even if he had ex- 
celled, he yet never could have been nearly so useful to mankind. It is certain 
that he showed, upon many occasions, a harshness as well as coldness of dispo- 
sition towards individuals to whose unremitting friendship he owed great obli- 
gations and his impatience to see the splendid reforms which his genius had 
rojected accomplished before his death, increasing as the time of his departure 
oe nigh, made him latterly regard even his most familiar friends only as instru- 
ments of reformation, and gave a ns unamiable and indeed a revolting aspect 
of call to his feelings towards them. For the sudden and mournful 
death of one old and truly illustrious friend, he felt, as he expressed, no pain at 
all; towards the person of a more recent friend he never concealed his ‘dis- 
respect, because he disappointed some extravagant hopes which he had formed 
that the bulk of a large fortune, acquired by honest industry, would be ex 
nded in promoting Parliamentary influence to be used in furthering great 
litical changes. Into all these unamiable features of his character, every 
| se of which was deepened and every shade darkened by increasing years, 
there entered nothing base or hypocritical. If he felt little for a friend, he pre- 
tended to no more than he felt. If his sentiments were tinged with asperity 
and edged with spite, he was the first himself to declare it; and no one formed 
a Jess favourable or a more just judgment of his weaknesses than he himself 
did, nor did any one pronounce such judgments with a severity that exceeded the 
confessions of his own candour. Upon the whole then, wh le} in his public 
capacity he presented an object of admiration and of gratitude, in his private 
character he was formed rather to be respected and studied, than beloved. 

In going over the Speeches, however cursorily, one is struck 
with great changes, not only in the orator, but apparently in the 
audience. In the earlier addresses, notwithstanding his vehie- 
mence, BROUGHAM found it incumbent to speak of authorities of 
any kind with a respectful caution, which men of a much colder 
temperament would not now feel necessary. There is also 
something more of trammel or constraint in the orations—or, if 
this is too strong a term, more of that cautious attention to rule, 
which gives to productions a mechanical air—than is now visible 
in his greater efforts. This drawback was soon removed: the 
last very striking traces of laborious art being shown in the mag- 
nificent exordium—so apt and artful in topics, so closely classical 
in style—of the speech on Queen Caro.ine’s trial; after which, 
he began to adopt a more bold, unrestrained, and master/y man- 
ner, that seems now matured—to the great gain of his ‘ noble 
friends” in the Upper House. 

Considered merely as printed speeches—as intellectual composi- 
tions—this collection will bear comparison with any in a modern 
language; though there are several which they do not surpass, 
and one or two which they do not equal. In depth, universality, 
brilliancy of eloquence, and above all in justness of view, they are 
inferior to those of Burke ; though the stirring nature of many of 
Brovenam’s subjects, and their relation to events within our 
own experience, may render them more generally attractive than 
Burke's productions. In sustained finish of composition and in 
i delicacy of wit, they must be rated somewhat below the 

st efforts of Cannine; who in kind, though not in degree, ap- 
proaches nearer than any speaker of modern times to the great 
Roman orator. Some passages have the force, but want the quiet 
strength, of the gems of SHERIDAN, and perhaps of ErskiNE: nor 
—taking a refined and abstract view of the speeches throug hout— 
putting aside any thing which they may derive from their subjects, 
or from our closer connexion with them—can they be held as other 
than deficient in fulness of matter, in narrative lucidly complete, 
and in that proof or semblance of proof which convinces by its 
reasons, or better still by its statements,—for it cannot be denied 
that the orator is too constantly the one-sided partisan or the thick- 
and-thin advocate. Advocacy is indeed the “devil” of BRouGHAM; 
butit isa genial devil—one that renders him so useful in a good 
cause, and resting not upon Aired art, but natural impulse, may, 
after all, give him his peculiar character—be the idiosyncrasy 
Which distinguishes him among orators. 

_ Thus far we have been considering these speeches as orations, 
in the sense which antiquity forces us to attach to the word—as 
Mental efforts, in which, by the philosophical or poetical powers 
of the orator, universal examples were deduced from particular 
Cases, or individual instances were embalmed by the art and pas- 
sion of the artist. In an elaborate “ Disquisition on the Oratory 
of the Ancients,” affixed to his Speeches, Lord BrovGHam 
argues, that the ancients regarded an oration as an intellectual 
isplay, (like a drama or an opera,) instead of a real discussion 
of business, as with us. This theory might be received, with- 
out in any way accounting for modern deficiency ;* inasmuch 
a8 it resolves itself at last into a difference of mode; and no 
one will argue that SHAKSPEARE surpassed ‘* The True Chro- 
pied ver —_ paper is based upon, or at least resembles, an article which for- 
in “gar in the Edinburgh Review. Insome points the author is right, 
When a fic rad in Pasay his statements are true, but his inferences false. 
dine hereon vp roy we may return to this subject, and endeavour to dis- 
writer appears oe ich are more deeply seated than the noble and learned 








nicle History of King Leir and his three Daughters, Gonorill, 
Ragan, and Cordella,” by mere formal changes. But, if 
we look at these speeches in the light in which all harangues may 
be more or less considered, as addresses ¢o serve a present pur- 
pose,—not to teach people what they do not know; not to 
convince them of that about which they are altogether sceptical ; 
not to induce them to take some steps, to do something respect- 
ing which they are totally unprepared; but to furnish those who 
have come to a “ foregone conclusion ” with strong reasons or 
motives for a conduct to which they are inclined; to determine 
minds which are trembling in the balance; to stimulate to action 
the acquiescence of indifference or the fears of timidity; to sting 
and to shame opponents, and to weaken their power by acting 
upon the opinion of their followers,—viewed in this light, Lord 
Broveuan is without a rival. With much of surplusage, lumber- 
ing and useless when the occasion is passed, and with some things 
that would not at any time stand the test of calm and exact exa- 
mination, he is unequalled as an advocate, bold, unscrupulous, 
and seemingly self-convinced. He states his own view of his own 
case, strikingly, forcibly, clinchingly ; he pushes a false argu- 
ment of his adversary to its extreme extent, and shows by ana- 
logous examples its utter absurdity; he possesses a power of sar- 
casm, or of irony, which, though it tramples on all conventional 
delicacy, rarely transgresses any formal bounds, but scathes or 
withers the victim, without emotion on the part of the vict?marius 
—who wields his weapon as if the object were not death, but an- 
nihilation by torture. With reading and scientific acquirements 
almost without example in men of active pursuits, he is rarely at 
fault in point of facts or information, and is enabled to draw his 
illustrations and images from the whole range of art and na- 
ture. What, in a popular view, is more important, he possesses 
a power of dramatic personification, which can embody a prin- 
ciple ina person. Thus, in the passage already quoted—of the 
old Opposition faneying, that “a feeble motion, prefaced by 
a feeble speech, if made by an elderly lord, and seconded by a 
younger one,” must shake a Ministry—who does not see, as ina 
broad comedy, the silly old and the self-sufficient young Whig, 
impressed with the idea that Whiggery is an essential of social 
nature, and that nought is wanti:g to the political millennium, 
but that “the party” should be “in power to govern for the 
people?” 

A mere “ orator” is not, however, the true character of Henry 
Broveuam, though many fancy so. Still less is he to be con- 
sidered as a “ statesman;” in which capacity he has really had 
no opportunity of exercising his powers, and would doubtless fail. 
if he had. Nor is he to be censured, as some wayild have it, be- 
cause he has not originated or consummated any great question. 
Such is not his funetion. He plays a part which is non-existent 
in Continental Europe; and, though some traces of it may be 
found in the ancient republics, it has only been perfectly developed 
in England, and that perhaps in the person of BrouGHAm him- 
self. He is an active politician,—or, more truly, the people's 
partisan. He fills an intermediate station between those higher 
Genii, who from the silence of the closet expound truths essen- 
tial to the wellbeing of mankind, and those Slaves of the Lamp, 
who at last effectuate them, grudgingly and unwillingly, as the 
price of their official existence. Such a man cannot originate 
measures, for he has not time to discover original truths: if he 
did, no mixed audience would listen to him; and a published 
oration would not answer the purpose, for didactic writing, not 
speech, is the proper and natural mode of disseminating such 
doctrines, at least since the invention of printing. A man, too, 
fitted for the task we speak of, has rarely the temper, the patience, 
or the accommodating disposition, adapted to trim and shape mea= 
sures at once practically and successfully. From his very nature, 
he cannot possess that thorough knowledge of details which offi- 
cial training alone gives. His task, and a great one, is to im- 
press the public mind—to stimulate the people—to compel the 
executive. He takes up questions when they are ripening; when 
the masses are ready to receive them ; when more thoughtful and 
influential individuals have received them, but want encourage- 
ment to move in them; when they can be mooted in Parliament 
without appearing abstract, and the larger division of the press, 
which subsists by common traffic, must notice the subjects. Por 
this post of nation-leader BrouGHam is fitted beyond all others.. 
His oratory—always striking and readable, frequently impressive 
or amusing in the highest degree—forces itself conspicuously into 
every journal, and is read in some form or other by every man who- 
reads politics. His dexterity in debate, his readiness in reply, the 
crushing severity or contemptuous bitterness of his retort, and 
aboveall, a confidence which never deserts him, enabling him to- 
say the dasé word, and to say it well, combine to make his side of 
a question appear a good one, unless to the few logicians with whom 
reasoning analysis is a habit. Other faculties equally serve him. 
To talk isa law of his nature. The presence of foes cannot terrify. 
him; let a “reporter” be present, the absence both of friends 
and foes cannot depress him; the apparent apathy or opposition. 
of a nation cannot silence him. He thunders and flashes on till 
he rouses. In history, SHaAFTESBURY alone seems exactly to re- 
semble him; but SHarressury fell upon times whose condi- 
tion and appliances were unfavourable to the development of his. 
powers. Inthe presentday,no man approaches BroueHam. For 
a vulgar audience, O'CoNNELL has a more coaxing way, and some- 
times a tenderness of feeling and a delicacy of satire which 
BroveGHamM does not aim at: but there is no comparison be- 
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tween them in all the higher qualities of eloguence—in largeness 
of view, in general comprehension, in acquired knowledge. O'Con- 
NELL, too, reads badly : his reasoning narrow, or local ;° his pathos, 
maudlin ; his praise, blarney ; his invective, abuse; and his general 
spirit showing alow caste of mind. For an audience of lords or 
lawyers, and for some particular purposes, LYNDHURST may sur- 
pass BrovcHam: but he is unfitted to act with effect upon the 
people; still less could he do what BRovcHam—starting alone, 
without friend or followers—has accomplished within the last 
six months. Pst, with position, a strong party to back him, 
and in a regular fight, might maintain his ground; but unas- 
sisted by adventitious aid, the first “ rough and tumble” would 
finish him: and it is the drawback of both LynpHurst and 
Pee, that the value of their speeches departs as the occasion 
asses which produced them. With the rest—the o rear of 
ae and M.P.s—no comparison can be instituted: not merely 
do they dwarf beside Henry Broveuam, they seem like crea- 
tures of another species. 


STEPHENS INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 


Fami.iar as we have become, through the medium of books and 
prints, with the colossal monuments of Egyptian grandeur and 
the interesting features of the Holy Land,—countries that only 
twenty years ago would have made a traveller's reputation who 
visited them, but now overrun by holyday tourists,—these volun.es 
will be read with pleasure, though they add but little to our 
stock of information. Mr. SrepHens is a young American, one 
of the most azreeable we have met with in print; and his nar- 
rative owes its attraction to his personal character. With no 
more learning than falls to the lot of every well-educated man, 
and with no other clue than that afforded by the Scriptures to the 
track of the Israelites and the footsteps of the Messiah—aspiring 
not to the character of a scientific, a sentimental, or a book- 
making traveller (for the publication of his notes was unpremedi- 
tated)—he carries us along with him by the amusing character 
of the “ incidents” of his journey, and the lively reality of his 
unassuming narrative; which has the freshness and autobiogra- 
phical character of a journal, without its tediousness and frag- 
mentary shape. 

Mr. StepueEns's route from Alexandria to Cairo, and thence up 
the Nile to the Cataracts, is so far the beaten track of travellers; 
but in crossing the Desert, he struck out a new and almost un- 
trodden path, that, since the departure of the children of Israel 
from ‘“‘ the house of bondage,” had only been crossed by the 
wandering Arab. Under the protection and guidance of the 
Sheik of Akaba, who had come to Cairo to escort the caravan of 
pilgrims to Mecca across the Desert, our traveller went through 
the heart of the Desert to the Holy Land. From Suez he pro- 
ceeded to Mount Sinai; and thence traversed the “ great and 
terrible wilderness” to Petra, the Edom of the Scriptures, by 
Akaba, or Gaza; ascending to the tomb of Aaron on Mount Hor 
by the way, and passing through the whole length of the land of 
Idumea to Hebron. Neither BurcK#arpt, who first discovered 
Petra, nor either of the three different parties who have since at 
various intervals entered this city of the Desert, passed through 
Idumea: BurckHarpt, who was the nearest to passing through 
the land, only glanced its borders; and the other travellers pro- 
bably followed the track of the caravan, which skirts its edge. 
To Mr. Stepuens belongs the privilege of boasting that he was 
the first mcdern to disturb the literal fulfilment of the prophecy 
of Isaiah, who, in predicting the doom of Idumea, said, “ None 
shall pass through it for ever and ever.” This, considering the 
dangers and difficulties of the way, was no small feat to accom- 
plish. All travellers give the Arabs of this region the worst of 
characters: Burckuarpt himself acknowledges that here he 
first felt fear during his journey in the Desert. Mr. SrepHens, 
however, escaped without being attacked or plundered by the 
Arabs,—who seem, indeed, to be more formidable in appearance 
than reality: he came to regard their physical strength and war- 
like attributes with as much contempt as their moral qualities ; 
and, being well armed and escorted, after a little acquaintance 
with their dark, scowling looks and predatory propensities, his 
chief apprehension was the annoyance of their clamorous demand 
for bucksheesh, a term answering to our word “ largess.” From 
Hebron, he again fell into the beaten way of travellers in the 
Holy Land; visiting Bethlehem and Jerusalem, seeing Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, and proceeding by Capernaum and Nazareth 
to Mount Carmel, and thence to Tyre and Sidon, where he sailed 
for Alexandria. 

Oue rare and excellent quality in Mr. SrepHens is, that he 
never affects rapture he does not feel, nor works himself up into 
factitious enthusiasm at the sight of objects and places which 
might be expected to excite them. He is evidently sensible to 
impressions that the strangeness and grandeur of the monuments 
of man’s greatness and littleness cannot fail to produce in every 
cultivated mind; and no pilgrim to the Holy Land ever felt a 
more sincere reverence for the associations which it awakens: but 
he has none of the cant of sentiment; when a thing disappoints 
him he says so; and he is “ free to confess” when the romance 
of travel fades before its uncomfortable realities. In fact, 
a man who could not resist picking off a pigeon from a column of 
the Temple of Denderah, though his shot knocked out an eye of 
Isis whose head formed the capital—who unconsciously shot a 
partridge from the top of Sinai—and who woke the echoes of 
Mount Hor by firing a pistol into the tomb of Aaron to get a 











light—is not likely to sustain the reputation of a Eustag 
Detamartine. The imagination is not so easil el 
g Y evoked } 
sight of a locality—a particular spot of ground, or a whole Yt 
does not naturally awaken poetic or :historical associations ne 
the inevitable process of cause and effect. Mueh depends o, MS 
frame of mind at the time, and that again on the bodily eg, "thy 
Thebes, the city of temples, with its most vast and stupe 
one of Carnac to which that of Luxor forms the portal, im 
by its overpowering magnificence, as the Pyramids do by the 
immensity, or the Acropolis of Athens by the symmet 
beauty of its architecture: the Desert, like the sea, is SUbline. 
and Sinai is an imposing object in itself, stripped of all agg.’ _ 
tions. The various placesin the Holy Land, however, marked yy 
by credulity and the rapacity of priestcraft as the identica] , 
where particular events occurred that are recorded in the Bj 
seem more calculated to shock the devout and rational Chriss 4 
by the profanation of sacred associations to fanatical purp. 
than to enkindle holy emotions within him. In contemplati wa 
plot of earth, or a bit of stone, whether a relic of an individual » j 
an event, the mind is pinned down to a material point; whe 
in ranging freely over the scene of past glories and Sreatness, th, 
imagination has room to expand—the very air seems redolent af 
them. It is, however, a useful, if a disappointing lesson, to Je, 
from a survey of places famed in story, how much of their beay: 
and majesty is owing to our imagination: and this lesson yi, 
StepueEns, with his practical views of things, teaches very foreibls 
though without doing violence to rational feelings of venerati, 
for antiquity and sacredness. For instance, in thus bringing thy 
Patriarchs bodily before us, by likening them to the present mp 
of Arabs, while he strips the latter of the romance of a gay 
state, he does not abate one jot of our reverence for father Aby, 
ham. 







































































THE ARAB OF THE DESERT. 

‘‘ The Bedouins are essentially a pastoral people; their only riches are thi, 
flocks and herds, their home is in the wide desert, and they have no local atta, 
ments: to-day they pitch their tent among the mountains, to-morrow in thy 
plain; and wherever they plant themselves for the time, all that they have, 
earth, wife, children, and friends, are immediately around them. In fact, is 
life of the Bedouin, his appearance and habits, are precisely the same as thig 
of the patriarchs of old. Abraham himself, the first of the patriarchs, was; 
Bedouin ; and four thousand years have not made the slightest alteration in th 
character and habits of this extraordinary people. Read of the patriarchs ig 
the Bible, dnd it is the best decription you can Lave of pastoral life in the Ext 
at the present day. 

‘‘ The woman whom we had pursued belonged to the tent of a Bedouin not fy | 
from our road, but completely hidden from our view ; and when overtaken by | 
Toualeb, she recognized in him a friend of her tribe, and in the same spirit, and 
almost in the same words which would have been used by her ancestors four 
thousand years ago, she asked us to her tent, and promised us a lamb or aki 
for supper. Her husband was stretched on the ground in front of his ten, 
and welcomed us with an air and manner that belonged to the Desert, but 
which a king on his throne could not have excelled. He was the embodied per 
sonification of all my conceptions of a patriarch. A large loose frock, a striped 
handkerchief on his head, bare legs, sandals on his feet, and a Jong white beard, 
formed the outward man. Almost immediately after we were seated, he took 
his shepherd’s crook, and, assisted by his son, selected a lamb from the flock 
for the evening meal: and now I would fain prolong the illusion of this pas 
toral scene. To stop at the door of an Arab’s tent, and partake with him ofa 
Jamb or a kid prepared by his hospitable hands, all sitting together on th 
ground, and provided with no other implements than those which Nature give 
us, is a picture of primitive and captivating simplicity ; but the details were such > 
as to destroy for ever all its poetry, and take away all relish for patriarchal feasts 
While we were taking coffee, the lamb lay bleating in our ears, as if conscious 
of its coming fate. The coffee drunk and the pipe smoked, our host arose, aud 
laid his hand upon the victim: the long sword which he wore over his shouldet 
was quickly drawn; one man held the head, and another the hind legs; ant, 
with a rapidity almost inconceivable, it was killed and dressed, and its smoking 
entrails, yet curling with life, were broiling on the fire. = * ba * 

‘ One by one I had seen the many illusions of my waking dreams fade away, 
the gorgeous pictures of Oriental scenes melt into nothing, but [ had still clung 
to the primitive simplicity and purity of the children of the desert, their tem 
perance and abstinence, their contented poverty and contempt for luxuries, — 
approaching the true nobility of man’s nature, and sustaining the poetry of the 
‘land of the East.’ But} my last dream was broken; and I never saw among 
the wanderers of the desert any traits of character or any habits of life whic 
did not make me prize and value more the privileges of civilization. I had beea 
more than a month alone with the Bedouins; and, to say nothing of theit 
manners,—excluding women from all companionship, dipping their fingers up 
to the knuckles in the same dish, eating sheep’s insides, and sleeping undet 
tents crawling with vermin engendered by their filthy habits,—their temperant 
and frugality are from necessity, not from choice; for in their nature they ar 
gluttonous, and will eat at any time till they are gorged of whatever they cil 
get, and then lie down and sleep like brutes. - > bd 

‘© One might expect to find these children of Nature free from the reproach 
of civilized lite—the love of gold. But, fellow-citizens and fellow-worshippes 
of mammon, hold up your heads, this reproach must not be confined to you, 

‘* | never saw any thing like the expression of face with which a Bedouio looks 
upon silver or gold. When he asks for bucksheesh, and receives the glitteria§ 
metal, his eyes sparkle with wild delight, his fingers clutch it with eager rap 
city, and he skulks away like the miser to count it over alone and hide it from 
all other eyes.” , 

The following correction of an erroneous notion about the dit 
ference between the camel and dromedary is curious: but the 
explanation looks very like what the author suspects it to be—aa 
Arab hoax. 

THE HUMP OF THE CAMEL AND DROMEDARY. 

‘<I had along discourse about the difference between the camel and the drome 
dary. Buffon gives the camel two humps, and the dromedary one ; andt 18, 
believe, is the received opinion, as it had always been mine ; but, since I 
been in the East, I had remarked that it was exceedingly rare to meet a came 
with two humps. I had seed together at one time, on the starting of the cat 
van of pilgrims to Mecca, perhaps twenty thousand camels and dromedanss 
and had not seen among them more than half-2 dozen with two humps. 7 
satisfied with any explanation from European. residents or travellers, I had ia 
quired among the Bedouins; and Toualeb, my old guide, brought up oat 
camels, had given such a strange account that I never paid any regard to it. 
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ver, the sheik told me the same thing, re: that they were of 
ferent races, the dromedary being to the camel as the blood-horse is to the 
i horse; and that the two humps were peculiar neither to the dromedary 
‘the camel, or natural to either; but that both are always born with only one 
ich, being a mere mass of flesh, and very tender, almost as soon as the 
ng camel is born a piece is sometimes cut out of the middle for the con- 
acto of better arranging the saddle; and, being cut out of the centre, a 
- is lft on either side of the cavity; and this, according to the account 
iven by Toualeb, is the only way in which two humps ever appear on the 

k of a camel or dromedary. 1 should not mention this story if I had heard 
it only once ; but, precisely as I had it from Toualeb, it was confirmed with a 

t deal of circumstantial detail by another Bedouin, who, like himself, had 
Fired among camels and dromedaries all his life; and his statement was assented 
to by all his companions. _ I do not give this out asa discovery made at this 
Jate day in regard to an animal so well known as the camel; indeed, I am told 
that the Arabs are not ignorant of that elegance of civilized life call ‘ quizzing ;’ 
[ give it merely to show how I whiled away my time in the desert, and for 
bat itis worth.” 

Mr. STePHENs’s opinion of the far-famed Monammep ALI, 
Pacha of Egypt, is, we suspect, the true one: the old rebel is 
nothing more than a vulgar despot—one of the common herd of 
crafty conquerors, who only seek to aggrandize themselves ; his 
schemes for the civilization and enlightenment of his virtual sub- 


jects being mere claptrap. 


Now, howe 


bum whi 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Journal of an Expedition from Sincapore to Japan, by P. 
Parker, M.D. This volume contains a plain narrative of a voy- 
age to Loo Choo and Japan, in a vessel fitted out by Messrs. 
OrypHantand Co. The ostensible object was to return to their 
country seven shipwrecked Japanese, who were under the British 
protection at Macao. The real purpose was to distribute tracts, 
and if possible effect a missionary footing in Japan; subordinate 
to which, but still not lost sight of, was the chance of driving a 
bit of trade with the Japanese. All these hopes, however, were 
disappointed. At Ouid-gawa only twenty leagues from Yedo, the 
capital.) where they presumed to anchor in spite of hostile de- 
monstrations from the authorities, they were cannonaded the next 
morning by daybreak ; and with such effect, that one ball passed 
through the hull, and another nearly carried away their masts. 
Nothing daunted, our adventurers proceeded to a different district ; 
in which they were civilly received at first, (though not allowed 
to land,) but a few days afterwards, were fired upon, compelled to 
cut cable, and get off as quickly as they could. 

Little new was to be seen in a voyage of such a nature; and 
Dr. Parker, though a not unpleasing writer, from the fact of his 
simplicity, yet luckily wants the art of bookmaking. The narra- 
tive is therefore bald; but it throws some light upon the Japanese, 
and rather raises them. Having determined on a course, the Go- 
vernment kept to it unflinchingly, preventing even the possibility 
of compromise or concession. The military displayed much more 
quickness and knowledge of resources than the Chinese; and the 
gunners evinced no mean skill, though the motion of the vesscl 
seemed to baffle them. Their junks are spoken of as more sea- 
worthy than those of China—clumsy, butstrong. The people did 
not display the non-intercourse feelings of their rulers. 

Ina passage which calls to mind Mare Antony's exhortation 
not to mutiny, Dr. Parker intimates an opinion that their rebuff 
ought to be taken up nationally. Whether the vessel was Ame- 
rican or British, is not clearly stated; but if the latter, we feel 
pretty confident that no British Government would do any thing 
of the kind. We have no relations with the people of Japan; they 
were only enforcing (however summarily) their own laws, which 
forbid intercourse with strangers; and, so far from having any 
title toa public character or to public protection, the expedition 
proceeded for a purpose which, though in a moral sense above all 
praise, is politically quite indefensible. 





The Steam-Engine, by Huco Rein, is a very admirable little 
book—scientific, learned, and perfectly lucid, so that with a little 
attention anybody can understand fully the somewhat complicated 
matters of which it treats. The volume opens with an introduc- 
tory description of the chemical laws on which the action of the 
steam-engine depends; which is not only necessary for a clear 


comprehension of principles, but curious for the many facts and 


experiments by which it is illustrated. A brief history follows 
of the machines constructed or described at various times, in 
Which steam was the moving power; and which is not only sin- 
gular in itself, as showing how closely different minds have ap- 
proached the great discovery withvut making it, but useful as 
gradually introducing the reader to the subject. The engine of 

EWCOMEN, the first that was applied to practical purposes, is 
Next described; then the improvements introduced by Warr; 
and the whole is wound up by an account of the different engines 
for different purposes in contemporary action. There are nume- 
Tous diagrams. 

The Second Series of Sketches in Prose and Verse, by G. H. 
Ricwarpson, contains some pretty poetry of the Annual genus, 
and a few pleasing though not very natural tales of a similar 
kind, with an essay or two on graver matters, as the Hebrew and 
the German languages and literature. The author, late Curator 
of the Mantellian Institution, also draws upon his scientific know- 
ledge, and besides sundry prose descriptions of the geological cu- 
Tlosities in the Mantellian Museum, he chants the praises of Dr. 

ANTELL and the wonders of his collection in verse. Here is a 
touch of the latter. 





‘« *Tis indeed a world of wonder, 

Found within the earth and under ; 

Fancied forms and wild chimeras, 

Creatures of primeval eras, 

Startling all our ancient notions, 

Showing lands of old were oceans ; 

Showing oceans once were dry, 

As the mountains o!d and high: 

Wondrous shapes, and tales terrific, 

Told in Nature’s hieroglyphic ; 

Written in her countless volumes, 

Graven on her granite columns ; 

Showing many a strangest mystery, 

From her ancient, wondrous history.” 
In these lines, however, the enthusiast occasionally triumphs over 
both poet and geologist. We perceive nothing but tautology, or 
if not tautology, absurdity, in the phrase “ within the earth and 
under.” 

“ Showing lands of old were oceans, 

Showing oceans once were d 

As the mountains old and high 
certainly “ startles all our ancient notions” of English. The land 
was not ocean, but covered by the ocean; the oceans were not 
dry, the water was in another place, 

The following belong to a class which we a'ways touch wih 
something of an apprehension that they are not fitly placed in our 
secular pages. 

1. The Evidences of Divine Revelation. By Dantet Dewar, D.D., 
LL.D., Principal of Marischal College and University, Aber- 
deen, &c. 

2. Demonstration of the Truth of the Chri.tian Pe'iyion. 
ANDER Kerru, D.D., &e. &e. 

3. A new Illustration of the latter Part of Daniel's last Vision and 
Prophecy. By James Farquuarson, LL.D., &c. &e. 

4. The Ladies’ Sunday- School Assistant. 

5. Thoughts on the Responsibility of Man. By Emma MEEK. 

1. Dr. Dewar's object was to furnish a text-book on the Evi- 
dences of Divine Revelaticn “ to students in the literary and phi- 
losophical classes in his University,” as well as to youth wherever 
studying. For this purpose, the volume seems to us extremely 
well designed, being clearly arranged and temperately written, 
and the arguments not so strained as to crack of themselves. At 
the same time, the reverend Doctor exhibits several of the logical 
faults of his profession; who, addressing congregations of the 
faithful, where they are safe from contradiction, are very apt to 
assume the point in dispute—summarily to dismiss what they 
cannot overthrow, and to confound the character of various kinds of 
evidence and proofs. Thus, Dr. Dewar speaks of having de- 
monstrated matters, which, from their very nature, are inca- 
pable of demonstration. Whilst arguing against “ obstructing 
the path of knowledge and of academical honours to any class of 
the community by tests of religious belief,” he would yet have 
every one, nolens volens, examined upon the evidences of Chris- 
tianity as a matter of knowledge, just as students are examined 
upon “ the heathen mythology.” A most strange argument in 
every way: no one thinks of pleading conscience as an excuse for 
declining an examination into Jupiters, Tonans or Stator, any more 
than they would into the particulars of any other admitted fable : 
but even passing this, it would be a most improper frame of mind, 
both for teacher and student, to approach the evidences of revela- 
tion as a mere question for the exercise of the understanding. 


2. Dr. Kern's Demonstration of the Truth of the Christian 
Religion, is an inferior work to Dr. Dewar’s; being less sober in 
tone, somewhat feeble in composition, and more confined in its 
subjects. Dr. Dewar not only lays his foundation wider and 
deeper, by taking a preliminary view of the probability, desire- 
ableness, and necessity of revelation, and of various other topics 
which may be urged in favour of revelation in general, but ranges 
over the subject of the Old and New Testament, both as regards 
their historical authenticity and their divine origin. Dr. Kerra, 
with the exception of an indifferent argument against Humg’s 
Essay on Miracles, and some remarks on tbe spread of Christi- 
anity, chiefly confines himself to the proofs derived from prophecy. 

3. In the eleventh and twelfth chapters of the book of Daniel, 
there occur a series of prophecies, which are not only very diffi- 
cult of comprehension to the laity, but are so figurative that even 
the appointed interpreters of the Scriptures differ considerably 
amongst themselves as to the events predicted and the persons 
typified; ranging in their specifications from AntiocHus Ept- 
PHANES to NAPOLEON Bonaparte. The object of Dr. Farqu- 
HARSON is to confine their application to a more limited time, and 
to show that the predictions relate to the downfal of the Jews, 
from their subjection by the successors of ALEXANDER, and after- 
wards by the Romans, to the final destruction of Jerusalem. 
There is general probability in this interpretation ; but, a 
to the obscure nature of the text, we cannot but think the zea 
and learning of our divines would be better employed in illus- 
trating some other passages of Seripture. 


4. The Ladies’ Sunday-School Assistant, is a species of anno- 
tation on each chapter of the four Gospels; explaining their his- 
torical or national allusions, illustrating their references to the 
Old Testament, and commenting upon apy moral or doctrinal 
texts. It is intended for teachers in Sunday Schools, who may 
wish to make their pupils understand the meaning of what they 
read; but it may be recommended to schools and families in 
general, where the Gospels are regularly peruged, as a plain, useg 
ful, and rather attractive commentary. 
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Mrs. Megx's Thoughts on the Responsibility of Man, is a 
series of discourses on the parable of the “ talents ;” -applying 
the doctrine to Britons collectively, as well as individually. The 
public is charged with the responsibility of furnishing India and 
the Colonies with “ the bread of life;” and in default, is warned 
of the fate of the Jews. Education is another matter on which 
we are advised to stir ourselves, as is an extension of the National 
Church. The Factory system is an abuse we had better see 
about; and the “evangelizing ” of Ireland, together with sundry 
other things theoretically very proper to be recommended, and 
very proper to be done, but somewhat difficult to enforce in prac- 
tice, 

A Fifth Volume of the learned lucubrations of The Doctor 
will be weleome to the lovers of scholastic trifling, where the 
value of the sayings is inversely proportioned to the subjects that 
elicit them. We would back the Doctor at quoting, against the 
most voracious and omni-lingual of readers and retentive and 
ready rememberers. The slightest suggestion sets his memory at 
work ; and, like blood from the vein at the lancet’s touch, forth 
rushes the stream of lettered lore, in prose and verse, grave and 
facetious, Latin and Italian, and what not, till some cobweb of 
quaint fiction stops its flow. 

The history of Dr. Dove and his renowned steed Nobs is but 
an attenuated thread of Shandean humour, on which are strung 
relics the most precious and the most worthless—of all sizes, 
shapes, and sorts, from the choice pearl of poesy and the golden 
bead of philosophy to the withered berry of the hermit’s rosary 
and the pierced chuckfarthing of the town-gallant—the lowest 
currency of a jest. It will scarcely give an idea of the contents of 
the present volume to say, that in it the Doctor discourses out 
of the stores of the ancients and his contemporaries, interspersed 
with his own sober sense and sarcastic waggery—albeit he bab- 
bles now and then in a style of anility, like to one in his dotage— 
of the horse, and his qualities good and bad; of the names men 
have bestowed on their pets, animate and inanimate ; of the influ- 
ence of man’s care on brutes; of oaths and burdens of songs; of 
shaving and salvation; of the whale-fishery and goose-quills ; of 
unknown authors and the mystery of The Doctor. 


Sartor Resartus; the Life and Opinions of Herr Teufels- 
drockh. This work, originally begun if not completed in Fraser's 
Maguzine, seems to have been first reprinted in America, where 
it attracted great attention. It now appears in a collected form, 
under the auspices of Messrs. SaunpERs and OT .ey, to gratify the 
land of its birth. If our readers know nothing of the production, let 
us briefly tell them, that under the guise of a review or translation 
of a volume of a German Professor on Clothes, a vehicle is made 
for descriptive ridicule of German scholastic habits and tractates, 
mingled with shrewd and pithy remarks; but the purpose of 
the author is not very intelligible, and he spins out the thread of 
his jest too long. 


The Hundred-and-Fifth Volume of Larpner’s Cyclopedia 
commences a series of Lives of the Literary and Scientific Men of 
France,—containing, of wits, Montaigne and Rapevats; dra- 
matists, CorneiLLe, Mouiere, and Racine; poets, La Fon- 
TAINE and Boitxeav; philosophers or wise men, PascaL and 
FENELON; social observers, ROocCHEFOUCAULD and SEVIGNE. 
The biographies are informing, and respectably executed, but are 
not of very striking merit. 


Crusts in Soak for Chickens to Pick, “by Pa,” is a little 
one’s reading-book ; consisting throughout of words of one 
syllable, first of three and then of four letters. It displays 
some knack in the formation of the lessons, from: the limi- 
tation necessarily imposed on the compiler; but it has in general 
the childish character of old reading-books, instead of the sensible 
tone which modern ones have adopted. At the same time, we sus- 
pect that the former are the most acceptable in the nursery—“ the 
sports of children satisfy the child.” 

Amongst Serial publications, we may note— 

1. The Tenth and last Volume of Southey'’s Poetical Works ; 
containing “‘ The Poet's Pilgrimage,” “ The Lay of the Laureate,” 
and the far-famed “ Vision of Judgment.” The preface quotes 
some remarks from a pamphlet by a Mr. T1LLBROOK on the last- 
named production, with the poet's private reply; but they only 
relate to the versification. 

2. The Fifth Volume of Mr. Murray's edition of the Decline 
and Fall ; the most striking subject being the invasion of Italy 
by Aaric. The new notes are few, and not very important: there 
is an excellent map of Italy. 

3. The Fourth Part of M‘Cuttocn’s second edition of the 
Statistical Account of the British Empire; which finishes the 
first volume of the original edition. 





FINE ARTS. 


A VISION OF THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 
On entering Hyde Park fromStanhope Gate, a day or two ago, a vision 
of a bronze equestrian statue, on the top of the arch miscalJed tri- 
umphal, met our astonished gaze. We rubbed our eyes to try if we were 
really awake, or only dreaming — oppressed by the nightmare of 
Wyatt's would-be horse: but, sure enough, “ there stood the statue ” 
that does not enchant the world. Happily, it is not of brass, but of 


section. Mr. Wyatr’s friends deny the erection; but whoever iY 
stuck up the scenic effigy, deserves thanks: it demonstrates , 
things,—that the position is a good one, and that a bad statue D * 
there would be an intolerable eyesore. The arch seems made to be 
the pedestal of a group—as indeed it was: and an equestrian figure af 
WELLINGTON would be much more fitting than GrorcE the Foy 
standing up in a mould-cart shaped like a classic car, driving four horses 
abreast without harness or whip. Besides, it would have Meaning. 
and, if well modelled, be a noble ornament, “ composing ” well wij, 
the screen opposite. Viewed from the bronze nudity ycleped Achilles 
the mimic statue has a good effect. The site, too, is appropriate. 
facing the residence of WELLINGTON; overlooking Hyde Park, th 
Champ de Mars of London; within sight of the Barracks, the Palace 
and the Parliament Houses that are to be. Our voice therefore ig ft 
an equestrian statue on the arch. 

The subscriptions already amount to more than enough for a staty 
even of bronze,—unless indeed it were gilded, and a sum invested fy 
the regilding at stated periods. But the arch might be adorned wih 
bassi relievi of WxELLINGTON’s achievements; thus making it really 
triumphal. 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 4th iust., in St. James’s Square, Lady Stantey, of a son, which died the 
same evening. 

On the 4th inst., at Heysham, Lancaster, the Lady of Tuomas Tomttnsoy, Esq 
Barrister-at-Law, of twins, a son aud daughter. . 

On the 5th inst., at Sudbury, Harrow, the Lady of Witttam E. Ferrers, Esq, of 
a daughter. 

On the 2d inst., at Embleton Vicarage, Northumberland, the Lady of the Rey, 
Grorce Rooxe,of a son. 

On the 5th inst., in Harley Street, the Wife of the Rev. Cuartes Martyn, of twiy 
sons, still born. 

On the 9th inst.,at Clewer Rectory, uear Windsor, the Lady of the Rev. W,y, 
Roperts, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 


On the 8th inst., at St. James’s Church, the Lord Tuomas Crcrr, only brother to 
the Marquis of Exeter, K.G.,to the Lady Sop#ta Geora1ana LENNOX, youngest sister 
to his Grace the Duke of Richmond, K.G. 

On the 6th inst., in the Chapel of Lambeth Palace, the Rev. Grorcr Barpozs 
Moore, eldest son of the Rev. George Moore, of Wrotham, Kent, to Miss Boscawey, 
niece to the Earl of Falmouth. 

On the 7th inst., at All Souls’, St. Marylebone, Cuartes Rivers Freenine, of 
Weymouth Street, Esq. youngest son of the late Sir Francis Freeling, Bart., to 
Groraiana, eldest daughter of Henry Hoyle Oddie, of Portland Place, and of Colney 
House, Herts, Esq. 

On the 9th inst., at All Soul’s Church, Marylebone, the Hon. Cuarres Poy. 
sonsy, M.P., son of Lord De Mauley, tothe Hon, Miss Ponsonsy, fourth daughter of 
Viscount Duncannon. 

On the 6th inst., at St. George’s Chapel, Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Lord Enrtsayg 
to Eminy Maria Monrcomery, only daughter of Mr, A. Montgomery, of Whim, 

On the 9th inst., at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Wini1am Smyrue, Esq, son of the 
late David Smythe, Esq., of Methven, one of the Lords of Session in Scotland, 
to Marcaret, eldest daughter of James Walker, Esq., of Great George Street, 
Westminster, 

On the 4th inst., at St. John the Evangelist’s, Westminster, Joun Stncrarr, Esq, 
of Great Surry Street, to ELLEN, youngest daughter of Joun Evans, Esq., Horselerry 
Road, Westminster. 

On the 9th inst., at Brighton, by the Rev. Robert Anderson, Samven Lang, Esq, 
of Grosvenor Place, to Marinpa, daughter of the late William Vernon, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

On the 6th inst., in Bedford Square, the house of her son-in-law, the Hon, Mr, 
Justice Patteson, Frances Duxe, Widow of James Coleridge, Esq., of Heath’s Court, 
Ottery St. Mary, Devon, in her 79th year. 

On the 8th inst., at his resideuce, Howland Street, the Rev. Tuomas Cromptoy, in 
his 8lst year. 

On the 3d ult., at Ballachen Cottage, Stamford Township, Upper Canada, Witt 
Srewarrt, Esq, of Hammersmith, and of Tuverkeithing, North Britain, in his 70th year, 

On the 5th inst, at Farncomb, Surry, Ropert Keewino, Esq., late of Gibraltar, in 
his 82d year. 

On the 26th ult., at his seat, Bernstorff, near Copenhagen, Curtstopuzr MacEvor, 
Esq., in his 78th year, 

On the 5th inst., at Ewart Park, Northumberland, Mrs. St, Paut, in her 92d year. 

On the 7th inst., at Grove Place, Saran, relict of the late Thomas Andrews, Esq,, 
of Great Portland Street, in her 91st year. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, August 7. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Wyche and Howyard, Liverpool, attornies—Armsby and Dimsdale, Nelson Sireet, 
City Road, builders—Whaley and Smith, Harden, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners—T, 
and H. Brown, Coventry, riband-manufacturers—Prew and Winckworth, Bristol, 
surgeon-dentists—Whitehouse and Lycette, Manchester, calico-printers—J., H., W., 
and C, Bailey, Coventry, liquor-merchants—G. F, and G. P. Eckstein, High Holbora, 
ironmongers—Hunter and ‘I'wynam, Stanhope Street, Hampstead Road, surgeon-den 
tists—Walker and Hewitt, Leicester, hosiers—Glendiuing and Babbs, Bermondsey 
Wall, granary-keepers—Strafford and Wilson, South Shields, linendrapers— Brown and 
Gibson, Lealholm Bridge, Yorkshire, paper-manufacturers—Yates and M'Donnell, 
Preston, cheese. dealers—Chilton and Co, Sunderland, ship-builders—Wrigley and Co. 
Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstaplers—Suffell and Moore, Regent Street, hosiers—J. and 
T. Ludlow, Manchester, brick makers—Sinith and Adrews, Shrewsbury, tea-dealers— 
Vivian and Co. London, warehousemen—A gar and Co. York, curriers ; as far as regards 
J. Agar —Guest and Sons, Birmingham, merchants; as far as regards W. S. Guest— 
Farrer and Sons, Oulton, Yorkshire, corn-millers—Shaw and Blakey, Almondbury, 
Yorkshire, cotton-dyers—E. and A. Myers, Cheltenham, pawnbrokers—Clegy and Co. 
Manchester, millwrights —Hill and Pritchard, Oswestry, Shropshire, milliners, 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Kent, James, Great Cambridge Street, Hackney Road, bui'der. 

BANKRUPTS, : 
Beastey, Cuarces, Birmingham, draper, to surrender Aug. 17, Sept. 18 : solicitors, 
Messrs. Amory and Coles, Throgmorton Street ; and Messrs, Parkes and Bray, Bit 
mingham., 
Boruam, Bensamin, Halesworth, Suffolk, woollendraper, Sept. 13, 18: solicitors, 
Messrs. Crowder and Maynard, Mansionhouse Place; aud Mr. Margitson, Bungay. — 
Cares, Joun junior, Beaumont Street, Marylebone, surgeon, Aug. 15, Sept. 18: solr 
citor, Mr. Sawyer, Bow Lane; official assignee, Mr. Clark, St. Swithin’s Lane. 
Dumetow, Francis TurNER Brown, Wednesbury, Staffordshire, coal-dealer, Aug. 
21, Sept. 18: solicitors, Mr. Chaplin, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Harrison, Birmingham. 
Saepaerp, Martin, Warwick, draper, Aug. 18, Sept. 18: solicitor, Mr. Drake, 
Bouverie Street ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. . 
Teuton, THoMAs junior, Great Yarmouth, musicseller, Aug. 14, Sept. 18 : solicitors, 
Messrs, Swain and Co. Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry; and Mr. Holt, Great Yarmouth. 
Ware, Bensamin, Tower Street, cheesemonger, Aug. 2), Sept. 18: solicitors, 
Messrs. Jaques and Co. Ely Place ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane, 
Wueat ey, Henry, Scarborough, innkeeper, Sept. 6, 18: solicitors, Messrs. Capes 
and Stuart, Bedford Row; and Mr, Campion, York, 

DIVIDENDS. 
Sept.5, Whitehead and Rowe, Chorley, cotton-spinners—Aug. 31, Chadburn, Shef- 
field, optician—Aug. 30, Roberts, Gillingham, Dorsetshire, sheep dealer—Sept. 6, 
Denton, Carlisle, builder—Oct. 3, Brereton, Brinton, Norfolk, banker—Aug. 29, Jop- 
ling, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linendraper—Aug. 30, Sellers, Ashborne, Derbyshire, irou- 
monger—Aug. 23, Boyes junior, Wansford, Yorkshire, carpet-manufacturer—Sept. 4, 
Brooke, Doncaster, innkeeper—Sept. 3, Brown, Leeds, worsted-spinner — Sept. 3, 
Adams, Old Newton, Suffolk, coal-dealer—Sept, 13, Froom, West Teignmouth, Devon- 
shire, grocer—Sept. 4, Veysey, Exeter, hatter—Sept. 4, Mitchell, Exeter, victualler— 
Aug. 28, Crompton, Manchester, woollen-draper—Aug. 3], Jones, Swansea, linendrapet 





board—a slice of statue, presenting the intended enormity in profile 


—Aug. 28, Holden, Salford, calendar-man—Uct. 30, Sharp, Gloucester, marble-masoa- 
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CERTIFICATES. 


.d, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Aug. 28. 


FOREIGN 


FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation duriag the Week, ending Friday evening.) 











To be grante J manne @onaniee. v1 68s iy eo 
2. te Cross, Surgeon—Sawer, Coventry, riband-manulacturer—Rocher, | 4 yahamapavable 1863 . 8 »xic, efer 5 ; 
Simmons, Ring ve, wine-merchant—Mawdsley, Kirkdale, Lancashire, victualler— enanren ens 3 2 a 103 — (Opinio) aon 6 =" ay 
Broadwal!, © u's Row, Pimlico, tobacconist—Hall, Great Portland Street, woollen- | Relyian. 122002100! 3 — | 105% | Missiesi pi (New). +... @ xx 93 
Cooke» Pet Craven Street, Strand, mouey-scrivener—Powell, Birmingham, spade- | prazilian.......... wed 82} Menpalitant of 1824 wcua 5 — —_— 
pe oturer sac ne Bueaos Ayres......... — New York(payble.1845) 5 —- 94 
mapufacture Friday, August 10. Chilian " Senadduwaces — Ditto Cette 337). 6 = | Bo. 
, eat her yr 20 ee gf Hietlia + Merritt | ie ggg of 1824. _ Ze | OMGecccces ecccoceses 6 — — 
;omson, Nelson-street, Greenwich, milliners—Holliday and Merritt, | Danish......... aaconine 3— 75: Pennsylvania (pay 1858) 5 — 95. 
Sirange and ne and Rangard, South Square, Gray’s Inn, attornies—Foster and | Dutch( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 543 Peruvian... Gp re s sg 6 — | = 
Bi ath coru-merchants—A., W. A., and Fitz Koy J, C. Surtees, Newcastle-upon- | Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 102% Portuguese .....0.000. 3 — 23¢ 
oe e-merchants ; as far as regards W. Surtees—Ridley and Co. Liverpool— | French.......seeceees 3 — | S1f Sle Ditto, ...ccecccocecee dD — | 7B 
Tyne, vi i Co. John Street, Crutched Friars—Smith and Potter, New Bond Street— | Ditto...... .5 — |LILf 75 Ditto New scscceseeee 5S — | 35 
Philips Co.; as far as regards G. Bell—Haythorne aud Masters, Bristol, merchants | Greek of 1895......... 5 — | -—— | Prussian,......s.00ee.4 — | — 
Bell re W. Miller, Hammersmith, coach-builders—Stiles and Hodder, Stamford | Louisiana...........0.5 — 954 Russianof1822.......5 — 113% 
— cabinet-makers—Cosser and Shorter, Lambeth, carpenters ~Farthing and Hurt, | Mexicau............6. 5 — —~ | Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — — 
Stree’ hosiers—Hawksworth and Connelly, Liverpool, coach-proprietors— | Ditto....scccseseeees 6 — 25 Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 2l¢ 


Nottingham, é 
ai and Austin, 


Manchester, coach-proprietors—Heywood and Jones, Manches- 
J., and J, Woodhead, Dalton Parva, Yorkshire, starch-manu- 


i —R., 
ter, cote Paget Ta Co. Pleasley, Derby, cotton-spinners; as far as regards G. 


facturers— BANKRUPTS, 


* WrittaM, Southampton, grocer, to surrender Aug. 21, Sept. 21: solicitors, 
— icke ye Braikenridge, Bartlett’s Buildings ; and Messrs. Clement and New- 


. Hi 

wes outhampton. 
Jans, RoBERT, 
Argyll Street ; 0! 
KwicHT, 


Wigmore Street, poulterer, Aug. 20, Sept. 21: solicitor, Mr. Lane, 

flicial assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. — 

Jamzs, Southampton, painter, Aug. 18, Sept. 21: solicitors, 
1 Street ; and Mr. Coxwell, Southampton. 


Messrs, Roy 


and Co. Live ‘xL1x, Liverpool, cattle-dealer, Aug. 31, Sept, 21: solicitors, Messrs. 


M’SHANE, 
Adlington 
Orriey, Bic 
Sept. 21: solicitors, 


and Co. Bedford Row ; and Mr, Brown junior, Liverpool. 
Ricuarp and Tuomas, Sheffield, manufacturers of metal wares, Aug, 20, 
Mr. Rodgers, Devonshire Square; and Mr. Stanitorth, Sheffield. 


irrak, JOHN, Holywell Street, Milbank, merchant, Aug. 17, Sept. 21; solicitor, 


. Norton, 
iarats Huon, 


Gower Street; official assignee, Mr. Pennell. 
Liangifin, Anglesea, draper, Sept. 14,21: solicitor, Mr. Roberts, 
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CeenT00D, FREDERICK, Cornwall Road, Lambeth, builder, Aug. 20, Sept. 21 : soli- bg Ad gg Sari = Outnan: WHITECHAPEL 
citors, a. Dore and Foster, Reeenes Saws official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Hay, Goods: | HS to SEes <e te Lis: 100s. to 18806 dabei dine 
uildings. le Inferi 0. . « 0 80 .. 9) 50 4. 70 
ee Halliley, Leeds, cloth merchant—Sept.'13, Ridsdale, Darlington, chemist— - New. x es a seose 0 ee e we e G. ca % 
ng, Fisher aud Co. Ashby-de-la Zouch, bankers—Dec. 21, Daniell, Boulogne, OVET. + sees 1 oe 126 cence o oe I26 canoe AIS oe 120 
Oe smaller Aus. 31, Toll, St. Germain’s, Cornwall, corn-factor. Straw, Wheat cessesersee 48 ee 50 vevee 40 oe 45 arene 40 oe 48 cence BB oe 42 
CERTIFICATES. . s x 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Aug 31. Per face atte a es ] Tron, in Bars METALS. 10s.0d... 0 0 0 
Collins, Great Yarmouth, auctioneer—Freeman, Goswell Street Road, butcher— | whe. .. 68+ 54.) Rye. ae ee toe ee ae em 8 ee 
Davis, Watling Street, linen factor—Redgrave, Great Queen Street, brass. founder— 7 Quicksilver, , perlb 0 8 6., 000 
Nickols, Leeds, carpet-merchant— Dale, Wisbech, woollendraper—Pott, Edmonton, Set et Lee ~ - bo 10 0.. . ¢ bs 
1 i - 


glass-dealer— Honey, Redruth, Cornwall, linendraper— Moore, Maidstone, 





iron-founder, 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday| Monday| Tuesday | Wednes. 





3per Cent.Consols...e++- 933 93% + 





DittoforAccount.... . 934 934 

3 per Cent. Reduced...... 94% 943 943 
34 per Cents. Reduced ....| 101% 1013 101} 
New 3¢ per Cents...,...../ 101 101 1014 
Long Annuities.......... 154 154 154 
Bank Stock,8 perCt...060.| —— — 2074 


India Stock,10$ p Ct......| 264 2644 2644 
Eadouse Bills,24d.p.diem| 77 pm 77 77 
India Bonds,4 per Cent,..| 75 pm 7 fi.) 
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-— 0 BULLION, 
9 | Gold, Portagal,in Coin......peroz.0/,0%, (€ 
sees Foreign, in Bars cocece 8 8 
«+++ New Doubloons ... . 0 
654. | Silver,in Bars, Standard 0 4 | 
Thurs. | Friday. mepebr t e 11 Bo se 60 | coae New Doilar's ..seeseeeeeeeees 0 4 
r Norfolk and Stockton ++ 4B oe 58 e i COALS. naentil 
94 944 4 BREAD.... 8jd.to 104.the sib. Loaf all's End, Best ......perton 231, to24s. Ode 
944 94% 944 BUTTER... Besi Fresh 12.64 perdos soveseee Inferior ..+.secevee 19 -- 22 0 
103" 103" 103" HOPS M d ore 31s 4}d.to} 
2 . uscovado,, percwt. Sis to } 
101g | 101g | 101g | Rest Pockets...+...perewe . 91-108. 0» 41. 10+) stolasses.... ceeeseeenene 908 06S 





15¢ 154 15¢ 
2074 207% 207% 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH 
OPERA HOUSE. 

On Monday, a New Comic Opera called THE DEVIL’s 
OPERA, after which GEMINI! to conclude with 
THE M.P. 

The Box Office is open from 10 till 4. Boxes 5s. Second 

Price 3s, Pit 3s.—Second Price ls, 6d, Galley 1s. during 

the whole evening. 


HE THAMES TUNNEL, entrance 

near the Church at Rotherhithe, on the Surry 
side of the River, is open to the Public daily (except 
Sunday), from nine in the morning until dusk,—Ad- 
mittance One Shilling each. Both archways are bril- 
liantly lighted with gas, and the descent is by a new 
and more commodious staircase. The Tunnel is now 
upwards of 790 feet in length, and is completed to 
within a distance of 130 feet of low water mark on the 
Middlesex shore. 

By Order, J, Coarirer, Clerk to the Company. 

Thames Tunnel Office, 

Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook, August 1838. 

N.B. There are conveyances to the Tunnel, by an 
omnibus, every-half-hour from Gracechurch Street, Fleet 
Street, and Charing Cross; also by the Woolwich and 
Greenwich steam-boats, from Hungerford, Queenhithe, 
Dyer’s Hall, and Fresh Wharf, every half-hour, 








ARRISON’S SPINAL INFIR- 
MAR 


Y. 
33, HOWLAND STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, 
Under the Patronage of her Poy Highness the Dutchess 
of Kent 


Extract from the Minutes of a Meeting held July 5, 1838. 

After the perusal and the confirmation of the Minutes of 
the last Meeting, held 7th of June, Rrc#arp Harrison, 
Esq. one of the Trustees of Harrison’s Spinal Infir- 
mary, and the Nephew to the late Dr. Harrison, read 
to the Committee the codicil® to the Will of their re- 
spected founder, in which is bequeathed to Harrison’s 
Spinal Infirmary, the sum of 3,000/. Three per Cent. 
Consols, to be appropriated and used in carrying out 
the modes of treatment first brought systematically 
under the notice of the Profession by Dr. Hargison, 
for the cure of Spinal Complaints, 

Ir was Resotvep— 

“That this Committee, while expressing their deep 
regret at the loss which they, and society in general, have 
experienced by the decease of their late valued friend, 
Dr. Haragison, take advantage of this opportunity to 
record their testimony both to the great and beneficent 
change which the labours of Dr. Harrison while livin, 
had realized in the treatment of Spinal complaints ; a 
also to his great sone in giving, during life, the sum 
of 1,000/., and in bequeathing, to be paid after his death, 
an additional sum of 3,000). towards the general esta- 
blish t of the method of treatment already referred to. 





TEAM TO DUNDEE TWICE 

A WEEK. The magnificent Steam Ships, LON- 

DON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, will Sail from Hore’s 
Steam Wharf, 272, Wapping, as under : 

The DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday 15th August, 

~—9 Morning. 

The — eee, Capt. Ewrne, Saturday, 18th August, 

tes ight, 

Goods received, berths secured, and every information 
obtained at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand ; 14, Bucklersbury ; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping, Extzapera Hore, Agent, und Wharfinger. 


EW STEAM SHIP to INVERNESS, 
and the intermediate Ports of the MORAY 
FIRTH. The Aberdeen, Leith, and Clyde Shipping 
Company's elegant new Steam-ship DUKE of RICH- 
MOND, 1,000 tons burden, 250 Horse power, W. Camp- 
RELL, Commander, is appointed to sail from Downes’ 
Waarr, on TUESDAY, the 2st of Avausr, at 12 
o’Clock, Noon. From the extraordinary quick passage 
this beautiful ship has made, she has proved herself to be 
the fastest Steam-ship afloat. In the arrangements of 
the Saloons and Cabins, the Duke of Richmond embraces 
all the modern improvements, and by which both ele- 
pe and comfort are in the highest degree obtained. 
secure Berths, &c. an early application should be 
made at Colman’s Steam-ship Office, 61, Charing Cross, 
or at Downe’s Wharf, Lower East Smithfield. 
Cuantes R, Cotman, 








And the Committee further express their hope, that 
the example thus afforded by their valued friend, will be 
imitated = others, and that thus the name of Harrison 
will be identified with the gratitude of numbers who will 
experience the benefits connected with an infirmary, (to 
be erected as soon as the funds will allow, ) benefits which 
the Committee have the pleasure of stating they, since 
the year 1833, when the Infirmary was established under 
the patronage of her Koyal Highness the Dutchess of 
Kent, have already, in a degree proportioned to the ex- 
tent of their funds, been enabled to bestow. 

The Committee, therefore, beg to call upon the Public 
to enable them to fulfil the intentions of the founder of 
the Infirmary, by contributing to the augmentation of 
its funds, 

Subscriptions received by the Bankers, Messrs. Coutts 
and Co.; and by the Secretary, at the Institution, 

* EXTRACT FROM CODICIL TO WILL OF DR. HARRISON. 

“TI give to the President and Trustees, for the time 
being, of ‘ Harrison’s Spinal Infirmary,’ the sum of 
3,000/. Bank Three per Cent. Annuities, to be by them 
applied for the benefit of the patients in the said Infir- 
mary, upon the principles used or adopted by myself in 
Spinal Affections. And it is my wish that Dr.Serny and 
the other medical gentlemen who have acted with me or 
under my directions, and who are well acquainted with 
my practice, dv draw out in writing a statement of the 
leading principles of my practice; the same to be signed 
by Dr. Serny and the President, John Underwood, Esq. 





and be adopted, as nearly as may be, in the treatment to 
be pursued in the said Infirmary.” 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Exetanp and Wates. 
Established 1772. 
Paxrstpent—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vick-P RESIDENTS. 
Lord Kenyon Sir F. Burdett, Bt. M.P. 
Rt. Hon,Sir R.Peel, Bt. M.P. | Charles Ed. Pigou, Esq. 
TreasureR—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Auprrors—John Pepys, Esq. aud Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 
At a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
Wednesday, the lst Day of August 1838, the Cases of 98 
Petitioners were considered, of which 72 were approved, 
10 rejected, 3 inadmissible, and 13 deferred for inquiry. 
Since the Meeting held on the 4th of July, 101 Debtors, 
of whom 82 had Wives and 210 Children, have been dis- 
charged from the Prisons of England and Wales, the ex- 
pense of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 496/. 7s. 7d. and the fol- 
lowing 
Benefuctions received since the last Report. £ 
° 2 


> 





Mrs, E. S. Bunbury, per Messrs. Drummond... A. 
Lady Bellingham, per Hammersley and Co. ...A. 
Sir F. Burdett, Bart. M.P, Half-Year’s Dividend 
on 1,000/, 3 per Cent, Consols, per Messrs. Hoare 15 
AG AEOW, Bits ics.occteccucsccssece 2 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No, 1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 
the following Bankers: Messrs. Coeks, Dorrien, Drum- 
monds, Herries, Hammersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres; 
and by the Secretary, No.7, Craven Street, Strand, where 
the Books may be seen by those who are inclined to sup- 
port the Charity, and where the Society meet on the first 
Wednesday inevery Month, Josera Lunn, Secretary. 


HARLES STEWART, TAILOR 
and DRAPER, 58, NORTH SIDE ST. PAUL'S 
CHURCHYARD, next to Mr. Dollond, the Optician, 
Cuarves SrewaRr, in submitting his Establishment 
to the notice of the Public, assures Gentlemen who may 
favour him with a triaJ, that he employs the First-rate 
Talent ofthe West End, and uses none but the very best 
Saxony Woaded Cloths; as he is more anxious to pro- 
duce a good article at a moderate price, than to astonish 
the Public with terms so low as to prevent his giving 
satisfaction, 


3 
oeee 5 
l 
5 


no Mm owls 





List oF Casu Prices. 


Dress Coats of the Best Saxony £ 8. d. £ 8. d. 

WoadedCloths,from............ 212 0t0o310 0 
Frock Coats, Lined with Silk...... 300-400 
Great Coats of Waterproof Milled 

Cloths ...-cccocccocccesccossce 218 O—410 @ 
Rich Velvet Waistcoats .......... 1 8 O—115 0 
Silk and Satinditto....6......+. - 018 O—1 5 O 
Woollen Velvet and Cassimereditto 012 0—015 0 
Cassimere Trousers.......e.0-.-. 1 5 O—114 © 
Plain Suit of Livery sssosssseeers ve 4049 
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UARDIAN LIFE AND FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 11, LOMBARD STREET, at the Entrancof the 
ld Post Office, London, 
Drrecrors. 
Joun Suore, Esq. Chairman. 
Rowvanp Mrrcuett, Esq. Deputy Chairnan. 
W. C. Brandram, Esq. Stewart Marjoribaaks Esq. 
John W. Buckle, Esq. John Martin, Esq. M.P. 
John Dixon, Esq. Robert Mitford, Esq. 
William D. Dowson Esq. James Morris, Es}. 
Nicholas Garry, Esq. John G. Ravenskaw, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey jun. Esq. | A. H. P. Thomsan, Esq. 
John Labouchere, Esq. John Thornton, Zsq. 
John Loch, Esq. John Tulloch, Esq. 
George Lyall, Esq. James Tulloch, Esq. 


AvDIToRs. 

A. W. Robarts, Esq. H. S. Thornton Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | Samuel Jones Loyd, Esq. 

In the LIFE DEPARTMENT, a Bonuswas declared 
in June 1829, exceeding 1 per cent. per arnum on the 
sums insured, onan average of the differen ages; and a 
second Bonus of nearly similar amount was declared in 
June 1836. At each period the Bonuses allotted to the 
different Policies averaged rather more than 28 per cent. 
on the amounts of Premiums paid thereon during the 
preceding seven years. Geo. Kevs, Secretary. 


HE VICTORIA LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and LOAN COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, £500,000. 
Drrecrors. 

Sir James Duke, M.P. Chairman. 

Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
William Allen, Esq. Benjamir Lancaster, Esq. 
Benjamin Barnard, Esq. | George Nicholls, Esq. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. ‘Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. 
James Cockburn, Esq. Major Gen, A. Robertson 
James Law Jones, Esq. Daniel Sutton junior, Esq. 
John Knill, Esq. O. B, E. Woolsey, Esq. 

Aupirors, 

John Barnard, Esy. Willian Hawes, Esq. 
Edward Greenaway, Esq. 
Bankers, 

Messrs. Barnard, Dimsdale, Barnard, and Co, 
Puysicrans 
Archibald Billing, M.D. J. W. Jones, M.D. 
SuRGFONs, 

James Farish, Esq. Johr Dalrymple, Esq. 
Sranpinoe Counser.—Kusell Gurney, Esq. 
So.icrrors—Messrs. Lake and Curtis, 
Acruary—Edward Baylis, Esq. 

One of the leading features of this Office will be the 
Assurance of Lives for sums as low as £50, so as to ex- 
tend more universally the important benefits resulting 
from a well-regulated system of Life Assurance. 

Another peculiar advantage offered by this Society 
willbe the advance of money in sums of £200 and up- 
wards, either by way of loan or an annuity, subject to 
the borrowers effecting policies with the Company to the 
amount of such advances,and providing approved sccurity. 

The Tables of Premiums are calculated at rates as low 
as are consistent with the safety of the institution, and 
are of a twofold character, the one admitting the assured 
to participate in the profits, the other securing the ori- 
ginal amount only of the Policy. 

The Capital of the Company to be £500,000, divided 
into 20,000 Shares of £25 each, upon which a deposit of 
£2 per share is to be paid. 

The responsibility of the Proprietors will be limited to 
the amount of their shares. 

Applications for Shares and Prospectuses to be made 
at the Office of the Company’s Solicitors, Messrs, LAKE 
and Curtis, No. 1], Basinghall Street. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
AND DEFERRED ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, Loudon. 
CAPITAL, 500,000. 

Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Patron—His Grace the Duke of Somerset, F.R.S, 
Drrecrors. 

T. Lamre Murray, Esq. Chairman. 

Col. Sir B. Camac, K.C.S. | Rob. Hollond, Esq. M.P. 

Jobn Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. | George Lungley, Esq. 

C. Farebrother, Esq. Ald. | Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq. 

H. Gordon, Esq. John Rawson, Esq. 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 

Physician—J. Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. 37, Conduit Street. 
Surgeon—E. S. Symes, Esq. 38, Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square, 

Actuary—W_ 8. B, Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 

By the new priuciples of Life Assurance in this Society, 
many essential advantages, besides that of securing a 
provision for a family, or for old age, are gained by the 
Assured, and thereby a vastly increased value is given to 
each Policy effected with the Society. 

aSPECIMEN OF ANNUAL PREMIUMS TO 

INSURE 1002, 

















£3. d. £5. d. 
Age. 20 .... 113 7 Age 40 .... 218 8 
Age 25..... 118 6 Age 45.... 39 4 
Age 30... 2 4 4 Age 50 .... 4 4 2 
Age 35 .... 21011 
SPECIMENS OF DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 





















PROSPECTUS OF 

ANCOCK’S PATENT SAFETY 

STEAM-BOILER and LOCOMOTIVE EN- 

GINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, for the Ma- 

nufaeture of Patent Safety Boilers applicable to Steam- 

Vessels and Steam-Carriages of all kinds, and improved 

Locomotive Engines for Railways and Common Roads. 
Secured by Letters Patent. 

CAPITAL, £300,000, in 15,000 SHARES of £20 Each. 

Deposit, Two Pounds per Share. 

The awful casualties which continually occur from the 
explosion of steam-engine boilers have been too recently 
brought before the public to need more than a reference 
to them. To every one the value of a boiler absolutely 
safe must be self-evident; and the success‘ul navigation 
of the Atlantic by steam-ships renders all possible secu- 
rity against the fatal effects of explosion more than ever 
of the last importance. 

This, Mr. Waiter Hancock, the Patentee of the 
“ Safety Steam-boiler,” has accomplished by an inven- 
tion of singular simplicity, and which requires nothing 
but the aid of capital to be universally adop'ed. The 

want of the requisite capital has also prevented the Pa- 
tentee from undertaking its manufacture upon the most 
extended scale. At this moment, by far the most pro- 
fitable business in this country is that of a manufactur- 
ing engineer, and with the aid of Mr. Hancock's pa- 
tents, and peculiar adaptations of machinery, it is certain 
very considerable gains must be made by the Share- 
holders in this undertaking. The net profits of the ma- 
nufacture, conducted upon the scale proposed by the 
Company, are moderately estimated at 504. per cent. 

he following are a few of the Advantages of Mr. 

Hancock's Inventions :— 

The generation of steam with much less intensity of 
heat, and a consequent saving of fuel, with greatly dimi- 
nished wear and tear of the boiler itself. The patent 
boiler is fixed independently of the engines, and may be 
detached from them and replaced by another boiler in 
the space of half-an-hour. Any portion of the boiler may 
burst without further mischief than stopping the ma- 
chinery until the defective chamber has been replaced by 
another. An explosion of the whole is utterly impos- 
sible. Beyond this the boiler occupies much less space 
than any other of equal power. 

PRINCIPLE OF THE PATENT BOILERS, 

These boilers are composed of a series of distinct, paral 
lel, flat chambers, placed side by side in a vertical pesi- 
tion, and extending across the whole breadth of the fire- 
place beneath them, with sufficient spaces between the 
chambers for the play of the fire upwards, or horizontally. 
These are connected throughuut, so as to afford a free cir- 
culation for the water anc steam, and are braced together 
by bolts of any required strength. By adopting this 
principle, very little of the heat is lost, and as it is 
evolved, is immediately absorbed by the whole of the 
heating surface. The perfect safety of this boiler arises 
from the ample sub-division of its parts and power, and 
weakness of the chambers, as compared with the bolts 
and braces by which the whole series is combined. 

For the merits of Mr. Hancocx’s boiler it isonly neces- 
sary to mention, that John Farey, Esq. one of the most 
eminent engineers of the day, bore testimony to their 
superiority over all others before a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1829, since which great improve- 
ments have been made by the Patentee. 

MARINE BOILERS. 
. From the great wear and tear of marine boilers, with 
the evormous expense of effecting even trifling and ue- 
cessarily imperfect repairs, arising from the confined 
space for the oper.tion, they are a continual source of 
annoyance to thei: proprietors, and which often induces 
a resort to temporary expedients from voyage to voyage, 
which, were they generally known, would materially 
weaken the confidence of the public. These difficulties 
are entirely overcome by the patent boilers, in conse- 
quence of the facility with which a defective chamber 
may be removed and replaced by another: by adopting 
this system of employiug any number of distinct cham- 
bers, an almost unlimited extent of heating surface is 
obtained, consequently a less intensity of heat is neces- 
sary, wear and tear proportionally diminished, and from 
the whole of the heat being applied to such an extended 
surface, simultaueously, much less fuel (the great draw- 
back to extended voyages and to profit) is requisite, 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

In addition to the advantages that will arise from the 
adoption of the patent boiler to these machines, an ar- 
rangement of the machinery (the result of many years’ 
experience and practice with steam carriages on the com- 
mon turnpike roads) will be adapted with improvements 
to the railway system, the effect of which will be the 
saving of fuel, getting rid of all danger of firing —— 
stock and other property, and the so-much complain 
of nuisance arising from noise, and the escape of conti- 
nual puffs of steam from the chimney; and, what is of 
more importance, placing all the machinery within the 
view and reach of the attendant engineer; aud the fur- 
nace, boiler, engines, aud all the working parts, upon 
springs, thereby relieving the whole from concussion, and 
the wear and tear necessarily resulting from it. 

The Company will have the option of making boilers 
and machinery of any other kind, should it appear to the 
Directors that such would be for the interests of the 
Shareholders. It is proposed that the Directors shall re- 
ceive no remuneration until a dividend has been paid to 
the Shareholders; and Mr. Hancock will attest his own 





BENEFITs, 





Options secured, on attaining the Age of Sixty- 
Five, by an Aunual Premium of Qi. 12s. 














Age, Annuity. Cash. Policy. 

20 £47 16 6 | £39411 0 | 4 0 

25 26 15 10 221 0 0 261 0 0 

30 13 19 9 115 8 0 136 6 0 
PREMIUMS. 





Pw 
To secure on attaining the Age J Annuity 10 0 0 
of Sixty- Five, the option of | Cash... 8210 0 
(Policy.. 97 8 6 











Age. Annual, In one sum, | Disparity. 
20 £0 10 11 £10 0 10 £0 0 0 
30 019 6 167 1 7 311 
40 117 3 27 311 19 410 








Also Annuities commencing at any other Age. 
Prospectuses, detailing the objects of the Soeiety at 
length, with every variety of Tables, may be had by ap 
Plication at the Ofiee, and any of the Branches which are 
established in most of the principal towns, 


confid in the success of the Company, by taking in 
shares one-half of the sum to be paid for his patent rights 
and good-will, and postponing the receipt of the rest, 
until a dividend of 10/. per cent, has been made upon 
the capital. 

The various patents, improvements, and licences requi- 
site for securing to the Company the exclusive right of 
manufacturiug and selling the patent boilers and im- 
proved locomotive engines, as well as the factory, steam. 
engines, steam-carriages, machinery, tools, and. utensils 
hitherto employed by the Patentee in such manufacture, 
have been contracied for at fixed sums; and the services 
of that scientific and practical Engineer, Mr. WALTER 
Hancock, have likewise been secured by an engagement, 
uader which all improvements effected by him will be- 
come available solely for the benefit of the Company. 
The liability of the Shareholders will be limited to the 
amount of their shares; and, as it is desirable to com- 
mence operations with as little delay as possible, the 
Company will be considered formed as soun as one-half 
the shares have been taken. The deposit of 2/. per share 
to be paid on the allotment; no call will be made of 
more than 2/, per share, of whieh three months’ notice 
will be given. Applications for Shares to be made (if by 
letter, post-paid, to be addressed to the Directors,) at 


—————__ 
Orrice oF OrnpNaNce, 20th July 1839, 
THE Principal Officers of her Majess 
Ordnance do hereby give notice, that ¢ sty 
ready to dispose of to auch Persons as may be will” 
Tender for the same, a quantity of unserviceable Re 
Ordnance, Howitzers, Carronades, old Wrought and Cae 
Iron, Shot, Shells, &c., in store at the Royal Arsenal 
Woolwich, which have been divided iuto Lots, ang bs 
be viewed upon application to the Storekeeper at thy 
place, any day (Sundays excepted) previous to the 
fixed for the delivery of the Tenders. day 
A Catalogue of the several Lots may be obtained 
Persons willing to become Purchasers at the Sia 
keeper’s Office, Woolwich, and at the Seeretary’s 
in Pall Mall; where the Tenders for the whole or 
number of the said Lots are to be delivered on oy bela, 
Thursday, the 23d August next. 
y Order of the Board, 
R. Bynam, Secretary, 
NOTICE TO PERSONS SPORTING WitHour 
GAME CERTIFICATES, 
THE COMMISSIONERS of STAMps, 
and TAXES hereby GIVE NOTICE, that eye 
person taking, killing, or pursuing Game without 
obtaining a Certificate, incurs a penalty of 20), andis 
also liable to be surcharged in double the amount of thy 
Certificate Duty. 

Auy person in pursuit of Game refusing, on being dy 
required, to produce his Certificate, or to permit the same 
to be read, or a copy thereof to be taken, or refusing to, 
declare his true name and place of residence, also incurs 
a penalty of 202. 

GAMEKEEPERS are desired to take notice that a(g. 
tificate at the rate of 1. 5s. will not authorize any 
to kill Game beyond the limits of the Manor for which 
he is deputed; and in order that a Certificate at such 
rate of Duty may protect a Gamekeeper, it is requisite, 
not only that he should be deputed by some Lord 
Lady of a Manor or reputed Manor, but also that such 
deputation should be registered with the Clerk of the 
Peace, or the Gamekeeper will be liable to be surchargeq 
in double the Duty of 3/. 13s. 6d. and also to be prose. 
cuted by any common Informer for the penalty of 20), 

It is the intention of the Commissioners of Stamps and 
Taxes to publish the names and residences of all persous. 
surcharged in double Duty. for sporting without Certif. 
cates. By Order of the Commissioners, 

Cuas. Pressty, Secretary, 

Stamps and Tax Office, 9th August 1838, 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No. 1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000/, 
Directors. 
William Bardgett, Esq. | James Forster, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. Erasmus R. Foster, Esq, 
William F, Black, Esq. Alexander R, Irvine, Esq, 
John Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand, jun, Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Heury L. Smale, Esq, 
John Drewett, Esq. | Thomas Teed, Esq. 
Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
MepicaL OFFIcers. 
John Sims, M.D. Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon, 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

Lower Rates of Premium (with two exceptions only) 
than any hitherto offered. 
Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans or debts; a less immediate pay- 
ment being required on a Policy for the whole term of 
life thaa in any other Office. 
A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock, 
Age of the Assuredin every case admitted in the Policy, 
Aitclaims payable within One Month after proof of 
death. Medical attendants remunerated in all cases for 
their report. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents; 


Premium per Cent. per Annuin payable during 

















Age.| First Five |SecondFive) Third Five Fourth Five! Remainder 




















Years. Years, Years. ears. of Life, 
vo;1l 1 4}1 510)11011}116 9)2 3 8 
30;1 64/112 2/119 1{2 7 4)2176 
40/116 1/2 44/214 61/3 7 3\|4 34 
501/216 7\;3 9 4,4 5 5)5 6 3)6137 











Perer Morrison, Resident Director 
THE PERUSAL OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Just Ready, Gratis, ; 
A SELECT LIST 
P. of English, French, and Italian Works, Alpba- 
betically arranged for the use of Subscribers to SaunDERs 
and Ot.ey’s Library, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
Families and Book Societies throughout Great Britaia 
are furnished with all the New Works for Perusal, ia 
mouthly supplies, or at more distant intervals. If desired, 
adjacent families may unite in one subscription. Terms, 
as a single letter, on application (post-paid) to SAUNDERS 
and Orcey, Publishers, London. 


This Day is Published, io 3 large vols, 8vo. comprising 
nearly Two Thousand Pages, closely and handsomely 
rinted, Price 2. cloth boards, 


CCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from 

the Birth of Christ to the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Century, delivered in a course of Lectures: 

By Wiviiam Jones, M.A, 
Author of the “ History of the Waldenses,” 
London: G. WicHTman, Paternoster Row. 

N.B. This work will be found to differ materially fro 
the works of Dupin, Fleury, Mosheim, Milner, and 
Haweis, on the same subject. The author commences 
with a scriptural exhibition of the Christian church in 
its pure and uncorrupted state, as laid down in the New 
Testament, and endeavours to trace out the footsteps of 
the flock, in every succeeding age “ through evil report 
and good report.” His plan consequently leads him, 
from the days of Constantine the Great, a.p. 315, among 
the Dissidents, viz.—the Novationists—the rians—the 
Donatists—the Cathari, or Puritans—the Paulicians— 
Petrobrusians — Arnoldists — Paterines — Albigenses — 
Waldenses, &c, to the times of Wycliff. the Morning Stat 
of the Reformation. From that period the thread of the 
narrative is continued, through the Lollards in our own 
country, the Brethren of Bohemia, the Lutherans, Cal- 
vinists, Zuinglians, and their successors in the noble 
cause of Reform. 

















Messrs. BroucHToNn and Meygick’s Offices, No. 5, Falcon 





F. Ferouson Camnovx, Secretary, 


Square, Aldersgate Street. 


*,* Vol. III, may be ,had separate, to perfect_sets 
Price 14s, 
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| 1’s PARK—TO BE LET, A 


BGEN TACHED VILLA, situate in 
GBNTEBL OF age Garden, aud in complete 
fhe Avenue mediate occupation. For farther Particulars 
axe fice of Mr, Wittiam BRomvey, Solicitor, 
nply at 
Igy’ am Squares insignia os 
TEA ESTABLISHMENT, 
5, King William Street, Gity.— As the Pro- 
| Establishment, we have much pleasure in 
| ating to the Nobility, Gentry Clergy, and 
com! ae don and throughout the kingdom, that in 
‘families 10 of the gradual declension in the value of 
‘ weg jl, and at the sales during the present 
BA ga Lane, we are enabled to bring our 
yponth in 3 to the same level as that at which. this 
* oe atarted, ou the lst of October 1836. The 
acer a which have led to this result may be briefly 
‘ercams Notwithgtanding the greg bas the ronnie 
Wit : the ing export trade to the Continent, the 
THOUT HB Gin an 














HE 
+ gand 
‘crietors of this 
























the ports of the kingdom still remains 
demand for nearly two years to come ; and 
amber of those who have embarked their 










gs among t! 
















4, that m0 aporting teas from China, there are, and will 
without capital Mee twte, some who are desirous of realizing 
f 200. ang uae of their cargoes as soon as possible after their 
nount of the on the price must necessarily be subject to a consi- 

: able decline at stated periods of the year, and to 
n being daly + fluctuations at all times. To the public these 
nit the same Eauses are of little moment; it is sufficient for all prac- 






"‘Tefusi to . that those who deal in an article of such ex- 
also ings alg daily use are enabled to give them the full 
of the various changes that take place in the 





























that aCe. awn accordingly we have already commenced 
ANY person mh the undermentioned list of prices. In the months 
t for whieh of April, May, and June, no less than 21 ships have’ 
ate at such reached this port, Jaden with tea of last year’s growth. 
S Tequisite, The quality of the black teas, particularly that class of 
me Lord or fine Congow denominated the “ blackish wiry leaf,” of 
O that such the Pekoe and Souchong flavour, is superior to any im- 
lerk of the sinee the spring of 1836. By far the greater part 
Surcharged s been on show during the late sales, rendering it 
O be prose. highly probable, for the reasons above stated, that we 
= 201, shall not have them agaia so cheap during the remainder 
‘tam . 
all pone ge eye BLACK TEAS. 4d. a. 

sf. MEE Common Bohens.....2+-+ereeeeseerees erlb.2 9 to 211 
ut Cen Common Bobea P eee 
y uu ° 
retary, I ea Congon 6 






Fine stout Congou, blackish leaf, old s 
favour, (equal to former 48, 4d.) 


litue on t 
NC ish leaf Congou, litle on 
ANCE Pst 


0 recommended. 









6 recommended, 
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y Souchon art mts le : woes erases 
NDON, inest Congou, tipe Pekoe Souchong flavour 
‘ Pl ray ali ind Vas wend tienes one de 5 0 recommended, 
GREEN TEAS, 
Common Twankay, or Hyson Skin.........-.. 8 8 to 310 
moe Hyon kind .....+seseeeeeeerees serveee # 0 
er, Esq. CURR ces csacsedesasessseee 46 to 4 8 
ine, Esq, Fine Hyson, even leaf, full flavour , .. 5 © recommended. 
eh Preferable, strong, brightish leaf mr ay 
kg Superfine Hyson, full rich delicate 6 0 10 6 6 
in. Esq. ‘Young Hyzon, small wiry leaf 40 to 4 4 
> { strong, b : 
ey Sos eodarseseveess see 48 
Finest 
powder flavour 5 0 recommended 
‘Good Imperial Gunpowder . 5 0 
rgeon, Fine imperial, round full leaf. 5S 4 
: Small leaf Gunpowder ... 5 6 to 5 '8 
Good small leaf Gunpowd +60 
ns only) Fine ditto, strong burnt flav +.6 6 
Finest Gunpowder, small b P 
narkable leaf, Hyson flavour .... +7 0 
late pay- 
» term of Common Coffee .. ° : : 
110 
O'clock, 20 
e Poliey, etetereccerececoes ; +. 22to 24 
proof of |  Ineousequence of the complaints daily made to us of 
vases for — soliciting orders in the name of our firm, or from 
§ 8 Tepresented as connected with us, we take this 
Azents, _ Opportunity of guarding our friends aud the public gene- 
—— tally agaipst such impositions, and of distinctly stating 
that we have no other establishment in connexion with 


our house in London, nor the least intention of forming 
avy, To prevent all mistakes in future, we beg to an- 
bounce that no person is authorized by us to receive 
orders on our behalf except the drivers of the different 
vaus, andevery van having “ Ridgway and Co. King 
William Street, City,” written upon it, will be a security 
that the goods are from us. In most instances, families 
Will best consult their own interest by sending their 
ordeis through the post. Ripaway and Co. 
4, and 5, King William Street, City. 





To the INHABITANTS of LONDON, and the Suburbs 
Six Miles from the City. 

_ From the number of parcels we have daily to deliver 

i Various parts of the Metropolis and its environs, we 
8 0 announce that we have found it necessary to 

adopt the following arrangement for the Time of Depar- 

ture of our Vans, viz.— 

To the West End daily, one van at 9 o’clock in the 
morning. 

Tolslington daily, one van at 11 o’clock in the morning. 

To the Borough daily, one van at 2 o'clock in the 





ching \ qitternoon. 
ymely i dourtt part of the City, goods will be delivered on 
iby eek day, provided the order is not given later than 
Tom ; ~ r in the afternoon, Bayswater and Kensington, 
¢ the * Chel ays a week—Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
: +t on aud Brompton, thiee times a week—Tuesday, 
28. — , lursday, and Saturday. And to the Suburbs, according 

tothe followin 


pies 


' g Classification, one day each week : 
F Bg $ Distriet—Putney, Shepherd’s Bush, Hammer- 
o cal » Turnham Green, Fulham, Walham Green, Par- 
§ Green, and Chiswick. 
Tuesday's Distriet — Battersea, Wandsworth, Clapham, 


nces 

hin a Stockwell, Streathain, and Tulse Hill. 

New Penang hy District — Deptford, Greenwich, Lee, 
1s of ‘sham, Blackheath, and Kent Road, 


pursday’s District—Walworith, Peckham, Camberwell 
pict, Denmark Hill, and Herne Hill. 
en's District —Hackney, Homerton, Clapton, Tot- 
= paaee Hill, Stoke Newington, Dalston, and 


Stturday’s Distriet—Isli i 
y 8x —Islington, Holloway, Highgate 
i Kentish Town, and Camden esa. — 
milies are respectfully rec 
juested to observe, that all 
rey ould be sent at least one day previous to deli- 
‘. Kipeway and Co. 
The Tea Establishment, 4 and 5, King 
ets William Street, City. 








In royal 18mo. itiustrated by nearly Forty Wood 
Engravings, Price 4s. 
mPHE STEAM-ENGINE; being 
a popular description of the construction and mode 
of action of that Engine, as applied to Raising Water, 
Machinery, Navigation, Railways, &c.; with a Sketch 
of its History, and aa account of the Laws of Heat and 
Pneumatics. 
By Hugo Rein, Lecturer on Chemistry, &c, 
Witiram Tart, Edinburgh; Simpxixn, MarsHat, 
and Co. London ; and Joun Cummine, Dublin. 


Albemarle Street. 
THE LAST NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
SEASON, 


) 
HE CORRESPONDENCE of the 
GREAT LORD CHATHAM. 
Edited by the Executors of his Son, 
Vol. I. 8vo. 18s. 


Il. 
THE PERILS AND ESCAPE OF HER MAJESTY’S 
SHIP TERROR, 
After being shut up for 12 Months in the Ice of 
Hudson’s Strait. 
By Captain Back, R.N. 
Twelve interesting Plates, and a Map, 8vo. 21s. 


LYELL’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY FOR 
BEGINNERS. 
With several Hundred Original Wood-cuts, &c. 
1 vol, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


Ey. 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Vol. IIL, and me, 8vo. Just Ready. 
THE REMAINS OF THE LATE LORD 
VISCOUNT ROYSTON, 
With a Memoir of his Life. 
By the Rev, Henry Pepys, B.D. Prebendary of Wells, 
Royal 8vo. 18s. 





BYRON’S LIFE, BY MOORE, AND PROSE 
WORKS. 
In One Volume, uniform with the Poetry, Royal 8vo. 
Just Ready, 


VIL. 
A FOUR YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN PARAQUAY, 
Under the Government of the Dictator Francia. 
By J. P. and W. P. Roperrson. 
Plates and a Map, 2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

WORKS OF SCIENCE, &e. 

N THE CONNEXION OF THE 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
By Mary Somervitve. 

Fourth Edition, with numerous Wood-cuts, foolscap Svo. 


10s. 6d. 
THE NINTH BRIDGEWATER TREATISE: 
A Fragment. 
By Cuartes Bassaae, Esq. 
Second Edition, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
ON THE MOST IMPORTANT DISEASES 
PECULIAR TO WOMEN. 
By the late Dr. Goocn. Second Edition, 8vo. 12s, 
ON DISEASES OF THE STOMACH. 
By Joun Apracromsie, M.D. V.P.R.S.E, 

Third Edition, enlarged, feap. 8vo. 
ABERCROMBIES INQUIRIES 
Concerning the Intellectual Powers and the Investigation 
of Truth, 

Eighth Edition, post 8vo. 
ABERCROMBIE ON THE MORAL FEELINGS, 
Fourth Edition, foolseap, 5s. 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 
Familiarly Explained. 

Illustrated with 100 Wood cuts, foolscap. 8vo. Price 6s. 
A HAND-BOOK; 

Or, Short Dictionary of Terms used in the Arts aud 
Sciences, explaining their Meaning in the fewest 
Words possible. 

By Watter Hamitton, Esq. M.R.AS, 
foolscap 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
FACTS IN VARIOUS SCIENCES, 
to Assist the Memory. 
New Edition, foolseap 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
NEW WORKS of RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, &c. 
FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
UESTIONS AND PRACTICAL 
REMARKS on the Portions of Scripture selected 
as the EPISTLE for each Sunday in the Year. By the 
Author of “ Ellen Webster.” 18mo. cloth buards, 2s. 6d. 
By the Same Author, 

BIBLE STORIES, selected from the Orv and New 
TrsraMENT, familiarized tor the Use of Children; in 
portions. The Third Edition, 2 vols. 13mo. half bound, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 





2. 

A SCRIPTURE CATECHISM, extracted chiefly 
from the Rev. Epwarp Bickersrern’s “ Scripture 
Help,” designed to assist the Young in acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Holy Bible, and to commend it to their love, 
By E.W. 18mo. cloth aa Price 2s, 


THE DYING SOLDIER, a Tale, founded on Facts. 
By the Rev. W. Sinciair, M.A. Minister of St. George’s, 
Leeds, 18mo, Price ls. -. 


A FORM OF PRAYERS Selected and C i 
for the use of a Family, principally consisting of Young 
Persons. The Twelfth Edition, in cloth boards, Price 
Qs.6d. By the Same Author, Just Published, 

A MISFORTUNE CHANGED INTO A BLEss- 
ING, 18mo., cloth, Price Ls. 


5. 

LADIES SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSISTANT ; or 
Mother’s Practical Guide to the Four Gospels ; being an 
Explanation of each Chapter according to the Verses, 
with occasional Practical Hints. 12mo, cloth boards, 5s. 





A LECTURE on the FORMATION of a HABIT 
of SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY, delivered at the Staines 
Literary Institution, By the Rev. Epwarp Crato, 
M.A. Price 6d. 


EXPLANATION OF THE CHURCH CATE- 
CHISM, with Scripture Proof, for the Use of Sunday 
Schools. By the Rev. J. H. Gray, Vicar of Bolsover, 
18mo. cloth, Price 1s. 





London; Jouw Hatcuarp and Son, 187, Piecadilly. 





In a Few Days, in 8vo. Price 5s. boards, 
TRICTURES on the LIFE of WIL- 
LIAM WILBERFORCE. 
By Tuomas Crarxson, M.A. 

With a Correspondence between Lord Brougham and 
Mr. Clarkson; and Remarks on the Edinburgh Review 
of Mr, Wilberforce’s Life. 

London: Lonoman, Orme, and Co. 

Of whom may be had,by the Same Author, 
ANTEDILUVIAN, PATRIARCHAL, and HISTQ- 
RICAL RESEARCHES. 

1 vol. 8vo. Price 7s. 


LOUDON’S SUBURBAN GARDENER, Comptersz. 
This Day is Published, 1 vol. 8vo. 20s. cloth lettd. 


HE SUBURBAN GARDENER and 
VILLA COMPANION. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
3y J.C. Loupon, F.L.S. H.S. &e, 

“ Not only those who are looking out for a house, but 
such as aresettled in one already, be it small or large, 
will find much useful and available information. All 
who delight in a garden should possess this book.—Spec- 
tator. 

London: Printed for the Author; and Sold by Lone- 
MaN and Co. 


NEW WORK ON CHINA, 

Seconp Tsousanp. Just Published, in one handsome 
vol. 8vo. beautifully illustrated, bound in cloth and 
lettered, with Map by Arrowsmith, and Frontispiece im 
Oil Colour, by Baxter, Price 12s. 


HINA: ITS STATE AND PROS- 


/ PECTS: containing allusions to the Antiquity 
Extent, Population, Civilization, Literature, Religion, 
and Manners of the Chinese. 

By the Rev. W. H. Mepuurst, 
Twenty Years a Missionary to the Chinese. 

London: Joun Snow, 26, Paternoster Row; & Mss 

Parsury and Co. Leadenhall Street. 
BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL DICTIONARY, 
Dedicated, by Special Command, to the Queen, 
In royal 8vo. Price 22. 16s. half bound, 
DICTIONARY of the ARCHITEC- 
TURE and ARCHAZOLOGY of the MIDDLE 
AGES, By Joun Brrrton, F.S.A. 
Illustrated by 41 Engravings, representing more than 200 

Architectural Details of Buildings, by J. Le Keux. 

The volume consists of above 500 pages of letter-press, 
and embraces accounts of nearly 1,800 different articles 
under so many technical words. 

Med. 4to, 5/.; imp. 4to. 7 Guineas; to range with the 
“ Architectural and Cathedral Antiquities.” 
London: Loneman and Co.; and the Author. 














“That right pleasant book ‘The Oakleigh Shooting 
Code,’””—Tait's Magazine. 
GROUSE, AND BLACK GAME SHOOTING, &c. 
Ina Few Days, post 8vo. Price 7s, 6d. cloth lettered, 
a New Edition, with Additions, chiefly relative to the 
patent Wire Cartridges. A Vignette, and Plates illus- 
trative of Red Grouse, Black Game, Ptarmigan, and 
Capercailzie Shooting, engraved on Steel, by R. Parr, 


YHE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING 
CODE. 
By Tom Oak Leica. 

“ His lessons on Grouse Shooting are particularly good. 
They are the very best that have ever appeared in print.” 
—Montily Review. 

London: Ripeways, Piccadilly. 


I ECUFIL DES DEPECHES, RAP- 
PORTS, Instructions et Mémoires des Ambas+ 
sadeurs de France en Angleterre et en Ecosse pendant le 
XVle siecle, Consérves aux Archives du Royaume, a la 
Bibliothéque du Roi, &c. &e. 
Et Publiés pour la premiére fois sous la Direction 
De M. Cu. Purtron Cooper. 
En vente: 
CORRESPONDENCE DIPLOMATIQUE _ IN- 
EDITE DE BERTRAND DE SALIGNAC DE LA 
MOTHE FENELON, Ambassadeur de France en An- 
gleterre auprés de la reine Elisabeth, de 1568 4 1575, sous 
les régnes de Charles 1X. et de Heuri IIT. 
Les deux premiers volumes, comprenant Vhistoire des 
années 1568 et 1569, ont paru. 
Prix du Volume, 8 fr. 
Dutav and Co, Soho Square. 














Dedicated, by permission, to Dr. Abercrombie. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. double columns, Price 4s. the Fifth 
Edition enlarged, corrected, and improved, of 
DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE, 
DESIGNED FOR POPULAR USE; 

Containing an Account of Diseases and their Treatment, 

including those most frequent in Warm Climates; with 

Directions for administering Medicines, the Regulation 

of Diet and Regimen, and the Management of the Dis- 

eases of Womeu and Children. 
By Avexanper Macauray, M.D. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
aud Physician Accoucheur to the New Town Dispen- 
sury. 
© Caleulated to accomplish all that could be wished,” — 

Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. 

A. and C. Biack, Edinburgh; Lonemaw and Co. 
London. 


In a thick volume post Svo. Price 9s. illustrated with 
Plates and Wood-cuts, and Prefaced by a Biographical 
Memoir of the Author, 

TE\HE CONTRIBUTIONS OF SIR 

JONUIN LESLIE to the Current Edition of the 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 

Treatises ou the following important subjects of Na- 
tural and Chemical Philosophy are coutaiued in the 
Volume 
ACHROMATIC GLASSES. 

ACOUSTICS. 

AERONAUTICS, 

. BAROMETER. 

BAROMETRICAL MEASUREMENTS. 

CLIMATE, 

COLD aud CONGELATION. 





OTIT ew 


JEW. 
METEOROLOGY. 


Anam and Caartes rack, Edinburgh; Loneman + 


and Co.; SimeKen and Co.; Wurrraker and Co. ; and 
Hamitron and Co, London. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





GUIZOT ON DEMOCRACY, 


Just Published, in 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Tpemocnacy IN MODERN COM- 
MUNITIES, translated from the French of M, 


Guizor. C. and IH. Sentor, 49, Pall Mall. 





Just Published, ae 8vo. Price 9s. in cloth, forming 
a companion to the “ Diary of an Invalid,” 
OTES ON NAPLES, and its Envi- 
rons, and on the Road to it from Rome. 
y a TRAVELLER. 
Jamzs Bonn, 12, King William Street, Strand. 


BANKRUPT AND INSOLVENT LAWS. 
This Day is Published, Price 6d. 
BSERVATIONS ON THE LAW 
OF BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY. 
By W. H. Asuurst. 
James Dinnis, 62, Paternoster Row. 


FRAMPTON ON LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Just Published, in Svo. Price ls. 
N ACCOUNT OF THE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY; with Remarks 
on the subject of Life Assurance generally. 
By Atcernon Frampton, Jun. M.D. Cantab, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. 
Smiru, Exper, and Co. Cornhill. 


This Day, Price 2s, 

HE SPEECH of the LORD BISHOP 

of NORWICH delivered in the House of Lords 
May 21, 1838, on the NATIONAL SYSTEM of EDU- 
CATION in IRELAND; with an Appendix of Letters 
on the Causes of the Opposition made to the System in 
Ireland; and on the State of the National Schools in 
Liverpool. 

London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 7s. 
EMARKS ON MILITARY LAW 
and the PUNISHMENT of FLOGGING. 
By Major-General Cuaries James Napier, C.B. 
“The subjects discussed by the Major-General em- 
brace points of the most vital interest to the army.”— 
Naval and Military Gazette. 
T. and W, Boone, 29, New Bond Street. 


SEA BATHING. 
This Day is Published, Price 2s. 64. 
AMILIAR HINTS ON SEA 
BATHING. 

Contents: Necessity of Sea Bathing--Advantages of 
Sea Bathing--Disorders for which relief is sought in Sea 
Bathing—Bathing for A —Swimming—Bathing 
of Invalids. 

London: Wittram Smitu, 113, Fleet Street. 
BUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS, 
The Twentieth Edition, revised by J. Asprn, 4s. 
EOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL EXERCISES, designed for the use of 
Young Persons, by the late Witt1am Burtcer, and en- 
larged by Jon OLpine ButLER. With a set of Coloured 
Outline Maps. 
Joun Harauis, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 























Just Published, 
TINHE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW; or, European Quarterly Journal, No, 
XIIL. contains: 
1. The Spirit of Architecture. 
2. Mr. Bulwer’s Athens, 
3. The City of the Sultan. 
4. Remedial Measures for Ireland—State Labour. 
5. The English Historical Society. 
6. The Canadas. 
7. The Queen’s Court and Household. 
8. The Custody of Infants. 
R. and J. E. Taytor, Ked Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


HE LONDON AND WESTMIN- 
STER REVIEW, for Aveust, contains: 
1. Modern Wood Engraving (with Illustrations.) 
. Courts of British Queens. 
3. Milnes’ Poems of Many Years—Memorials of a Re- 
sidence on the Continent. 
- Montaigne and his Writings. 
. The Arctic Discoveries (with Maps.) 
. Life and Scenery of Britany and England 
. Macaulay’s Penal Code. 
- Domestic Service. 





Sir Francis Bond Head’s Works. 
The Tower of London. 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


1 
ll. Bentham. 
London: Henry Hoorse, Pall Mall East, Edinburgh: 
Ava and Caarizs Biacr. 


HE BRITISH ASSOCIATION and 

THE GARDENER’S GAZETTE,.—The universal 
satisfaction expressed by the Lecturers and Members at 
the manner in which the proceedings were Reported last 
year, and especially at the promptness with which they 
appeared, has induced the Editor to engage the same 
Gentleman: the accuracy which distinguished the Re- 
ports of 1837 has therefore been secured. The GaRDEN- 
ER's GazeTrgs is a regular Weekly Newspaper, of the 
highest class, Published on Saturdays, at 343, Strand, 
Price 6d,; and Sold by all Newsvenders, 








RITISH SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIA- 
TION—NEWCASTLE MEETING, 1838, 

FULL REPORTS of the PROCEEDINGS of this 
MEETING, to assemble on the 20th, with ABSTRACTS 
of the more important PAPERS read in the SECTIONS, 
will be given in 

THE ATHENAZUM. 

The Report of the Bristol Meeting, 1836, occupied above 
149 columns (three double numbers being given); that 
of the Liverpool Meeting, 1837, above 200 columns (four 
double numbers): and such arrangements have been 
made, as to induce a hope that the present will be equally 
full and satisfactory. 

Persons desirous of possessing the Report should give 
orders immediately to their respective Booksellers for the 
MONTHLY PARTS of the ATHEN UM, that copies 
may be received with the Mouthly parcels. 


THE QUEEN—ORIGINAL COURT ANECDOTE. 
rF\HE SUNBEAM, No. 28, Price 3d. 

of Sarurpay, August llth, consists of Nins per- 
fectly Original Articles—Essays, Romances, Poems, 
Tales, Criticisms, Aphorisms; Strictures on Art and 
Music; with divers Reflections on Taste—the Royal 








MRS. TRIMMER’S HISTORIES. 
RIMMER’S ANCIENT HISTORY, 


a New Edition. 2s. 6d. half-hd. 18mo. 
TRIMMER’'S ROMAN HISTORY... Cuts. 4s. 6d. 


. 18mo. 
TRIMMER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with 
Engravings, 2 vols. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
— R’S OLD TESTAMENT, with Wood-cuts, 


. bound. 
TRIMMER'’S NEW TESTAMENT. Cuts. 3s. bd. 
Joun Harris, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Now Ready, 
INTS on LIGHT and SHADOW, 
COMPOSITION, &c. 
As applicable to Landscape Painting. 
20 Plates, containing 83 Examples, executed in the pre- 
sent improved method of two tints. 
y Samve. Prout, Esq. F.S.A. 
Painter in Water-Colours in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
Imperial 4to. cloth lettered, Price 2/. 2s. 
London: ACKERMANN and Co. 96, Strand. 








Pablished This Day, at Joun Cuurcuitu’s, Gerrard St. 
Soho, Price 10s.6d. a New Work by the Author of“ The 
Spas of Germany,” “ St, Petersburgh,” &c. 


OUNTER-IRRITATION — its Prin- 
ciples and Practice, illustrated by One Hundred 
Cases of the most painful and important diseases effec- 
tually cured by External Applications. 
By A. B. Granvitue, M.D. F.R.S. 


THE NEILGHERRIES. 
Just imported from Calcutta, 1 vol. royal 8vo, 15s. cloth, 


BSERVATIONS ON THE NEIL- 
GHERRIES, including an Acccunt of their To- 
pography, Climate, Soil, and Productions, and of the 
effects of the D.imate on the European Constitution, with 
Maps of the Hills and the Approaches to them, Sketches 
of the Scenery, Drawings of the principal Buildings, 
Tables of Routes, &c. y R. Barxre, Esq. M.D. late 
Superintending Officer on the Neilgherries, edited by W. 

H, Smoutt, Esq. 

Ws. H. Avven and Co. Leadenhall Street. 


Just Published by P. Roranpr, 20, Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, 


AHRCHEN UND SAGEN. 


Tales and Traditions collected from the best 
works of Grimm, H. Steffens, Gaal, L. Bechstein, Mailath, 
and G. Schwab. With a German and English Vocabu- 
lary and Paradigms of the German Grammar, by H. 
Are. Embellished with 50 Wood-cuts, and a Coloured 
Frontispiece. 18mo. extra bds. 5s. 6d. 

GUIDE TO ITALIAN Translation and Construc- 
tion; or a Series of Entertaining and Instructive Ex- 
tracts, to be rendered from the English Idiom into the 
Italian, throngh the assistance of Notes, preceded by a 
Summary of the most important rules of Italian Gram- 
mar, &c. &c. by P. Roster, of Florence. 12mo. bds. 
Price 3s. 64. 

KEY to the Same, forming an amusing Reading-book. 
12mo, bds, 2s, 64, 











Academy— Freedom—Education—and Periodical Litera- 
ture—including AN ORIGINAL COURT ANEC- 
DOTE, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PRIVATE LIFE 
OF OUR GAY YOUNG QUEEN—and an original 
Song, “‘ Softly the Moonlight is shed o’er the Lake.” 

®,* The Proprietors of “ The Sunbeam” pledge them. 
selves to spare neither expense nor pains in rendering it 
the most entertaining, instructive, and elegant of pe- 
riodical works. 

Stamped Edition, to go by Post, Price 4d. 

London: Bereer, Holywell Street; aud all Book- 

sellers. 





8, New Burlington Street, August Lith, 
L E 


T R. 
M WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS 
THE FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS: 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD DE SAUMAREZ, 
By Captain Sir Joun Ross, R.N. C.B. 
2 vols, 8vo. with Plates. 


If. 
A ROMANCE OF VIENNA. 
By Mrs. Trorvore, 
Author of “ Vienna and the Austrians,” “ Vicar of 
Wrexhill.” 3 vols, 


III. 
NARRATIVE OF A TOUR IN THE NORTH 
OF EUROPE, in 1836-7. 
By Cuargtes Wittram Vane, Marquis of Londonderry. 
G.C.B. G.C.H. K.B.E. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Plates. 
lV 


MEMOIRS OF MONK, DUKE OF ALBEMARLE, 

From the French of M. Guizor. 
Translated and Edited, with Additional Notes and 
Illustrations, 

By the Hon. J Sruart Wortvey. 

1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait of the Duke of Albemarle, from 

the Original Painting in the possession of the 
Duke of Bedford. 


Vv. 

THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF MR. G.P. R. 
JAMES’S LIFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS 
THE FOURTEENTH. 

(Vols. IIT. apd 1V.) 

Embellished with Portraits of Louis, in middle age; 
the Marquis de Montespau; Colbert, the Chancellor ; 
Madame de Maintenon; Ninon de l’Enclos; Madame de 
Sevigne. Also, Just Published, 

NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 
DURING A RESIDENCE IN NEW ZEALAND, 
From the Year 1831 to 1837. 

By J.S. Potack, Esq. 

2 vols. 8vo. with Map and numerous other Engravings. 
“ This work furnishes a very good idea of the present 
condition and capability of New Zealand; including its 
extent, productions, harbours, rivers, elimate, &c. The 
nurrative of the journeys undertakeu by Mr. Polack into 
the interior of the country presents one of the best and 
ost interesting pictures of savage life and character 
that we ever remember to have read.”’—Spectator. 

Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisherin Ordinary to her Majesty. 


HE COLONIAL GAZE 
to be Published in connexion with the co Th 
SOCIETY, will shortly appear. Losi) 
The Cotoniat Gazette will be a Week} 
exclusively devoted to Colonial subjects, anq ¢ Jory 
from party politics or party influences, [ts objet 
to disseminate every species of information of ot 
terest to those id in or ted with ite 
the British Colonies; and its payes will be it 
reception of such intelligence from every ye 
ses d. bd pseearace’ in addition to its ‘city, .® 
ome, will be regularly sent out to every e 
the British pes , Y Colony we 
Members of the Cotonrat Socrery, and of 
respondents, are requested to send their Commyg; Ca, 
(Post-paid,) under cover to the Secretary, at the ort 
Society’s Rooms, 11, Waterloo Place, or to ni 
care of the Publisher. ‘ia, 
Joun W. Parker, West Strand, London, 


~~~ WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY 


LYELUs ELEMENTS OF gy 


LOGY, for the Use of Beginners, with 
cus, 1 vol, 19imo, 10s, 64. » WHR 3 Wg 


JESSE'S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL Hgtop 
Fourth Edition of the Three Series," 

Iu Two Pocket Volumes, with Wood cuts, toolsey $n, 
Price 12s, rm, 


III, 
. wen Hi beeyd A NATURALIsT 
ew and Cheaper Edition, with Plates, post 
aes . 6d. rata 





SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S SALMON 
Third Edition, with Illustrations, feap. yo, |g, 


SIR HUMPARY DAVY'S CCNSOLATIONS y 
TRAVEL. 
Fourth a toolscap, 6s. 
LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGy, 


Fifth Editiou, with 227 Illustrations, 4 vols, 12mo,% 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, : 





3, St. James’s Square, August 13 
Just Published, — 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE Ay 
ADVENTURES of COLONEL MACERON, 
Late Aide-de-Camp to Joachim Murat, King of Nala 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 
“This is an extr inary work, ing from, 
still more extraordinary mind. We know no ty 
it in the whole course of Saget y.”—Court Magazin, 
I 


M.GUIZOT’S NEW WORK 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, 
GUIZOT’S LECTURES ON EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION, 
Translated by Paisci.ua Marta Becxwita, 
“A production of great originality and bolduess, h 
has placed within the framework, as it were, of a smil 
volume, the whole history of Europe, from the fall ofte 
Roman Empire to the present day. Of the two tram 
lations, that by P. M. Beckwith very much excels ty 
other in neatness, precision, and force,” — Edinburgh ly 
view, No. 136. 





Ill 
The Second Edition of the Honourable 
R. MURRAY’S NEW WORK, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. Plates, 
A SUMMER IN THE PYRENEES. 

“ For originality of subject and treatment, and stetliy 
usefulness to the Tourist, Mr. Murray's work my 
safely challenge comparison with any modern bokd 
travels.”—Globe, 


lV. 
LETTERS TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
LORD BROUGHAM AND VAUX. 
Presenting rambling details of a Tour through Fram, 
Switzerland, and Italy; with some remarks, on Hom 
Politics, By Sir Antuur Brooke FauLKner, 
The Second Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Vv. 


In 3 vols. royal 12mo., the Second Edition of 
PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY 
By N. P. Wixu1s, Esq. 
Joun Macrone, St. James's Square, 





13, Great Marlborough Street, August 0, 
Cc U RN 


/ . 


4 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW 


1. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE EAST. . 
Dlustrated in a Journal of Travels through Roumeli 
during an Eventful Period. 
By D. Urqunart, Esq. 
Author of “ Turkey and its Resources,” &c, 2 vols,$ 
I 


THE GLANVILLE FAMILY. 
By a Lady of Rank. 3 vols. 
“ A novel combining in a very remarkable mannet the 
spirit and satiric wit of Mrs. Gore, with the hitherto w 
rivalled truth and simplicity of the late Miss Austin’ 


Ill. » 
CAPTAIN ALEXANDER’S NARRATIVE OF AN 
EXPEDITION OF DISCOVERY INTO THE 
INTERIOR OF AFRICA, IN 1837. 
Through the Countries of the Great Namaquas, Bosch 
mans, and Hill Damaras. 

Under the auspices of the British Government, andtte 
Royal Geographical Svciety. ; 

2 vols, post 8vo, with Map and numerous IIlustratiou 


IV. 
THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD. , , 
By the Authoress of “The Diary of a Desenauye- 
3 vols. 
“ A first-rate novel of the light and fashionable st 
Itis full of smart sayings, excellent descriptions, and 'e"] 
clever remark.” — Scotsman. 


Vv. 
LORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS. 
ON EGYPT, EDOM, AND THE HOLY LAND. 
2 vols. small 8vo, with Illustrations. 


(Just Ready.) 
Henry Cotnvurn, Publisher, iy, Great Marlborough 
—————— 
ee 


Street. 
London: Printed by Joszra Crayton, of No.7, Wise 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No.9 
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